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McLevy Begins His Second Term 
ndustrial Union ‘Bloc ‘Is Formed in A.F. of L. 





ight Big Unions Form 
ational Organization 
o Promote Cause 


John L. Lewis veils Heads non Labor Board 


mittee to Facilitate Union 


ization of MassProduction 
Industries — More | 


1,000,000 Represented 


Cooperation | Keynote | 


Principles Enunciated by 
Group at Atlantic City 
Form Basis of Program—} jcainst a 
I. L. G. W. U. and Amal-| pany in 


gamated Included. 
HAT 


prove 
great historical 
the American 
occurred this week in Washing- 


unque stionably 
event of 


will 
to be an 
importance 
labor movement 


ton when representatives of eight | 


international unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. formed a 
bloc. for the promotion the 
principle of industrial unionism 
within the A. Foot L. 

An organization was set up to 
direct the educational work to be 
conducted in behalf of industrial 
unionism and stimulate formation 
and extension of unions founded 
upon the industrial principle in 
the mass production industries. 

Heading the new organization, 
which is not to be interpreted 
either as a dual union movement 
or as an insurgent movement de- 
signed to fight the A. F. of L., is 
John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. Charles P. 
Howard, president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, is 
secretary, and John Brophy, of 
Pittsburgh, is executive director. 

The unions represented at the 
memorable Washington meeting 
which was the direct consequence 
of the historic debate on industrial 
unionism at the recent convention 
of the A. F. of L. in Atlantic City, 
embrace a membership of more 
than 1,000,000 workers, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the mem- 
bership of the A. F. of L. 

Represented at the meeting were 


ot 


the United Mine Workers, Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, United | 
Textile Workers, Oil Field, Gas | 
Well and Refinery Workers of | 


America, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International | 
Union, and International Union of | 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. | 

In addition to Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Howard, members of the com- 
mittee selected to direct the work 
of the new organization are Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated; David cue presi- 
dent of the I. L. G. ; Thomas F. 
McMahon, poh aly a the United 
Textile Workers; Harvey C. Frem- 
ing, president of the Oil. Workers 
Union; Max Zaritsky, president of 
the millinery workers’ organiza- 
tion, and Thomas H. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

A statement issued by the com- 
mittee declared that it was its 
purpose t@ work in accordance 
with the “principles and policies 
enunciated by these organizations 
at the Atlantic City convention 
of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

“It is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to encourage and promote 
organization of the workers in the 
mass production and unorganized 
industries of the natien and affilia- 
tion with the American Federation 
of Labor,” it added. 

“Its functions will be educational 
and advisory and the committee 
and its representatives will co- 
operate for the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of modern collective bar- 
gaining in such industries. Other 
organizations interested in advanc- 
ing organization work along the 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Hits at 300 
Fake Unions 


HE National Labor Relations 
Board, Second District, with 

} offices in New York City. filed 
this week the first complaint 
manufacturing com- 

that region under the 

| National Labor Disputes Act. 


The principle involved may affect 
the existence of 300 company 
unions, according to a statement 
issued by Mrs. Elinore M. Her- 
rick, regional director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
The complaint was against the 
Atlas Bag and Burlap Company of 
Brooklyn and charges violation by 
the company of the labor disputes 
act in that it has refused to bar- 
gain collectively with the Burlap 
arid Cotton Bag Workers’ Union, 
Local 2469, affiliated with the 
United Textile Workers of America. 
The company is charged with 
forming a company union known 
as the Collective Bargaining Com- 


mittee of the Atlas Bag and 
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Sanctions Noose Is Drawn Bridgeport Socialist 
Tighter Around Mussolini panews Pledges of 


Service to Masses 


We print below: a a review of es, 
international situation as affected 
by the Italo-Ethiopian crisis by W. 
© } 

Colorful Ceremony Marks 
. . ‘ 
Induction of All-Socialist 
Administration — “Our 


Schevenels, general secretary of 
the Int. Fed. of Trade Unions. 

Work Is Just Beginning,” 
Says Mayor. 


It emphasizes once more the atti- 
Cheers Greet Oath 


tude of Socialists and of organized 


labor on the situation and the role 
played therein by the League of 

Executive Praises Coopera- 
tion of Party Representa- 




















Celebration 
Of Victory 
In Reading 


| By Harry Grass 
Special to The New Leader 
R’ ADING, Pa America’s 


Nations. 


By W. Schevenels 


General Secretary, International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 








ARIS.—The provisional pro- |i 
gram of League financial and 
economic sanctions against Italy, 
the aggressor, has now been com- 





pleted. The members of the two Socialist maYORS 7 its tives in State and City— 
vue were > o ake lon Socialist mayor-elect will all oe 
League were asked ue make f ie, ~i Meg ee ae Thanks Citizens for Sup- 
known by October 28 their views jbe in Keading .vovember 4 
; le port of Party. 


elp Berks county Socialists ce 








for a second term betere 
throng of Bridgeport 
1 Socialist visitors 
Monday at 


rated 
large 


Luigi Antonini on the most important measures. nervert morrison | Social 
Non-member states also received Labor Party Leader |brate the local Socialist victory —enemnmnn 
« « 4 | : . : 4 *wne . 
A ti F * the list and were informed that —_—_—_——___—_— Phage a gigantic parade followed By William M. Feigenbaum 
- 7 M4 ' 1 ] - - 
, asad 7 oitmats 1y a rally in the Capitol theatre _—__— 
” ascists the Committeee of Co-ordination y a rally pitol ne i 
: : I Wha: mata é , Special to The New Leader 
for Sanctions, whose next meet- ig ains Seen! The ow rg a ‘a IDGEPORT ; I 
3 ¢ act whic rade history ; ( _. E 
2 2 8 ing was called for October 31, Inara agg lg so ’ RIDGEFORI, ( a ee 
: | Berks County, the Socialists sweep- simple but impressive cere- 
al n Onin would welcome any statement | tae thomity. and ciemiing tte te imple as i * e : 
tare ake ractH ” mo in the 1 audito 
they cared to make or action they or a or ni Court House. The election fol-| does H : , * “a 7. Ma bs 
os. é : ntr: ig “hoc ay 
* might notily, | lowed a bitter campaign based on erties igh =socnool, ead yo 
The time has come. for a pro- s,s the flag and the Bible and on the| Jasp f McLevy and the Socialist 
visional survey to be made. When | des , of keeping out this|¢:ty administration were inaugu- 
y desirability f keeping 


the events and measures leading “foreign influence.” A campaign 
up to the compilation of the pro- 
gram of financial and economic 
sanctions are being considered, two 
things must be clearly differentiat- 
ed—the policy pursued inside and 
outside the League by the capital- 
ist-imperialist Great Powers, and 





of lies, character assassination, andj a 


Parliamentary Election This | appeals to prejudice and fear. In 
full page ads ministers were 


More Than 5000 Greet 
Italian Leader Upon Re- 
turn from Brussels Con- 
gress — Predicts Early 
End of Mussolini. 


“itizens an 


from other 


cities 
noon. 

Particularly impressive was the 
fact that every elected official was 
a Socialist, with the exception of 


100 or More Seats for} Thee on the Sunday preceding 
; slectio 
Labor Party in Commons. | °*<¢''0": 


The 


old 
the 


two 
by 


the 
equalled only 


bitterness of 


parties was 





| 
| 
Week Expected to all urged to play My Country ’tis of 
| 
| 


six Republicans; a member of the 





















































































Burlap Company. It is charged i and the functioning of the League Te ee 
a eee See eee By S.R Idi machine itself, as laid down in the B's : -. wide Dbape ea L-a-| determination of the Socialists, In Board of Education, two select 
to accept terms of employment 7 a NOMURA Covenant. ‘arty are predicted as 4) the words of Comrade J. Henry ee sae dentine a 
which were ratified by the above VER five thousand Italian ga nae Baie result - this week's parliamen-| Stump: “For every li Vy | and three sheriffs—the pa = 
‘ ) ; : Today as always the policy of I | Stump: “For every lie they told] number required by the 1 that 
committee and were threatened workers waited for more > Gres Pnwave in { . tary electior \s we go to press| we got an extra vote,” wi + eur cat pacers gs. . vs 
C : the Great Powers is in each case | tary election. go to pr got an extra vote,” with the] a:cigns a certain number of offi 
(Continued on Page Seven) than four hours at the French} one of self-interest, based on se-| British voters are going to the| ee on Page Seven) elale to the second party in the 
seiiasacanianinestimmecemtinc Line pier Tuesday afternoon to | cret diplomacy and all kinds of ex-| polls to cast their votes for o1 aia are polling. Not one single Democrat 
D T: d greet Luigi Antonini, first vice-| tremely practical considerations, an{against the government, which] holds office in Bridgeport today. 
ress ra e president of the International La-| opportunist policy of present and|has finally divested itself of | Ship Subsidy Mayor MacLevy, in a short but 
dies Garment Workers Union] future alliances, counting on all}*national” label and stands forth | moving inaugural address, de 
Fight Looms and manager of Local 89, upon | Sorts of combinations, and often |hefore the people in its true char- | S stem Mit clared that “Our job has just be- 
his return from a trip to Europe ascribing a definite value to factors acter. To be precise : Labor has | Y gun.” He paid tribute to his asso- 
ee ea on an anti-fascist mission. which at the best are no more than succeeded in tearing the mask o ae and especially to the five 
T° forestall a possible exodus of Auteaieh: anade & teen of thei! gamble, such as, for example, |” apes ee Magi ° 1¢| WASHING ‘TON, D. D. —Vigorous | Socialist legislators in Hartford, 
dress factories from the New| major centers of Italian immigra-|/@val’s hopes of obtaining Musso- a ca m4 i vhdeg rs condemnation of pas continued} Who, he said, “have brought baek 
York metropolitan market to towns | tion and attended the Italian Con-|/!"i 45 4 definite ally in reward for ory government and has forced) violation of statutes to secure saf-|™ore for Bridgeport than any 
and cities in Connecticut, Pennsyl- gress against war, as the delegate having played his “yes-man” so consideration ( f the issue as it | ety at sea by corporations which] #’0UP of men ever sent there.” 
vania, New Jersey and Massachu-|o¢ more than 200,000 Italian | Yell. really is: Toryism versus Labor,| own American ships was expressed] 9 the platform with Mayor 
setts in the event of a strike next trade-unionists from all over the Among the practical matters,} Capitalism versus Socialism by Andrew Furuseth, president of MeLevy were 31 other city and 
January when the present collect-} country. which are playing such a large American correspondents in Lon- | the International Seamen’s Union! Strict officials elected in the So- 
ive agreements in New York cov- According to pier officials there part in determining the policy of }don have predicted a gain of 100|of America, in discussing the ship cinlist sweep of last week. Con- 
ering 95,000 workers and 3,000] were over 10,000 demonstrators to the Great Powers are the very real|or more seats for Labor. Some] subsidy question before the recent] 5P!cuous was Mrs. Sadie K. Griffin, 
factories in the dress industry ex- greet him, the largest crowd ever considerations that it is a good] predictions give Labor as many as| convention of the American Fed- alderman from the Second District, 
pire, President David Dubinsky of | assembled for a welcome-home| thing to keep the League alive as} 200, which would be a gain of 137] eration of Labor in Atlantic City. first woman ever to be elected to 
the International Ladies’ Garment} demonstration. While waiting for the instrument of this policy, that | seats. It is considered certain that “The Black Committee of the office in Bridgeport After the 16 
Workers’ Union issued an order} the ship the demonstrators sang | care must be taken not to tread|the top-heavy Tory majority in the] Senate,” Mr. Furuseth said, “sat } 0'™e” Socialist Aldermen were 
this week to 75 union leaders and|,labor and revolutionary songs ac-;0N the corns of the many small} last House of Commons will be re-| for months and examined into the sare n in a body she was sep- 
organizers from these states who] companied by a band. countries, which are sincerely in|duced to much more normal pro-| payment of subsidies. It proved] ®@tely itroduced, and she re- 
met with him at I.L.G.W.U. head- 2umors had been circulated for | favor of the application of the] portions and that Labor will once| that the Government was paying ceived an ovation as she answered 
|quarters, 3 West 16th Street, to! many days that Italian fascists | Covenant, their future active mem-| more stand forth as the powerful | out somewhere around $30,000,000] ‘ Clerk Fred Schwartzkopf’s 
guard against dress manufacturers | would take advantage of the war|bership being directly dependent} Opposition. Any such victory as in operating subsidies, and that by lery of her wu tention to serve the 
from New York opening and oper-| enthusiasm among the less in-|on the results of this ordeal by indicated by the correspondents | organization of some corporations a. faithfully with a clear “I 
ating non-union sweat shops in (Continued on Page Two) (Continued on Page Two) (Continued on Page Three) | controlled by the shipowners’ cor-} ).') There \ ere rumors that she 
thats clites. . = — | porations, the money the Govern-]| &@ "0% know wa ther to answer 
The conference was summoned 3 | ment appropriated for subsidies i oa all ' ras beer ms van 
to clear up persistent rumors that O men S ages as e OU'rS was paid to those corporations for “ig d fice. ne wa peeing sworn in 
numerous New York dvess mane- 3 |} services and supplies and then re-J -° "Ce, no sing married. 
facturers were making ready to re- e turned to the sh pping corpora- Sena Tributes 
move their plants to out-of-own lo- j en thened Since End of N. R A tions, leaving the vessels till op- Flov from many Socialist 
calities in anticipation of a general g e e . SS 2 oe red. ; and labor ganizations bedecked 
strike in the dress industry. The stressing — Ponuiae of he stage when the Socialist offi- 
L.L.G.W.U. organizers, who came the subsidies, Mr. Furuseth pointed} cials, headed by Mayor MeLevy, 
from Baltimore, Md.: Boston and HE terrible effects upon work-| were the ones w ho went the lowest; hour, but the men who were doing ; oUt that acc rding to the report] filed to the accompaniment ‘oe 
Fall River, Mass.; Newark, Cam- ing women of the edict of the in the scale of wages and worked practically the same work were re —_ a. Postmaster General hearty cheers. City Attorney 
den, Trenton, Passaic, Union City.| United States Supreme Court the longest hours. ae | ee ee ee oe aon nay tl ene by on tne} harry Schwartz then administered 
Plainfield, South River, Elizabeth | declarino the National Industrial]... ¥& found during our investiga- Women Lower Men's Wages | £08! Ullice Vepartment paid, as a of office to Schwartz- 
and Paterson, N. J.: Allentown,| p.......° aueabrtap ).. _¢| tions that women who were the} “Then one day during the time | '*°" of mail subsidy contracts who then called upon Mayor 
Harrisburg, York, Hanover and Recovery \c “sie Mager reise Ot] sole support of families working | of the codes, I received a letter a a llion dollars more] McLevy. The popular and well- 
Pottstown. Pa.; New Haven and rair practi et » be in ation Of} full time were not making enough, from one of the men in Detroit | — the Maas cost ol operatir 2 Socialist workingman, says 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Albany, the kederal Constitution were] and the family had to have relief} saying that he had been laid off | ‘N® Vessels. In other words, he With pleasure I take this 
Troy an Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. re-| vividly described by Miss Mary | besides the earnings of these wage-| and that a woman had been put in! $4 d, h ~ the passengers and the more cheering, de 
ported of a number of new dress |-Anderson, Director » \Vom- | earners in the family. The wages;his place and was receiving Sa patent ze a carried was pur ered | iddress in plain, simple 
factories being opened in their lo-| en's Bureau of the United States| went so low that purchasing | cents an hour. + = ats wasn t only velvet geting 
calities and ascribed this fact to| Department of Labor, in an] POwe® became almost extinct, as/ “He had been receiving 82 cents} 2 (Cre Was @ million more bi two years ago,” he said, “I had 
the forthcoming big strike in New]address before the,1935 conven nl know. " Io hour and he eee a that there . emphasizir | a ' ee: ae the task before us 
York. Sina’ (ut tee Minattnas Sedavatiid Then came the Recovery pro-} were rumors that all of the mer dent ie ie see | ig his — ention is impossible. The financial con- 
The conference desided to in-|_ 2A : _ . gram, the NRA, and during the in his department were going to| “""" — ace large amounts ap tion of the city was bad, and we 
“rease t t of Labor time of the NRA we did a great] be displaced by women. j propriated by Congress for hampered by the physical 
crease the staffs of organizers and Sweatshop employers, according al i vorki f. he s | « itn Deetiie te tif nd asked | Subsidies, the shipowners pay prac-} 4 sof eae 
open up ten additional offices ta ol ‘wine . : o 2 “e omtanl deal in working for the same | I wrote hack o him and asked/ |. I rigs pay pra lete ution of the property of 
shone sition. especially in athe tinny to I " a nt vee . ac Podenal minimum for men and women, | him to notify me if hat hap-|} : yn et tha lies 0 laws enacte We felt that we had a 
sani, Sew Seem Gnd As en ade . a. th. serad — knowing that if we a not have | pened. In about two week I got aa ile "Mr ives of passengers gantic task before us, but never- 
“The dresc saaiiniadnaiaiie whe control . nic J bes Bao ip |} the same minimum in‘ the codes/a letter from him saying that ts ag : —_ Furuseth declared less we have been able to ac- 
vlan Ais cei Gee anaiaes Poe — to yp oe ow - / | the women would get a good many had happened, that 62 men in hi hak € a how do. the mr h many of the things we 
New York and sinha om pete iF te pe og ahora pace = of the jobs and the men would riec had been displaced by ao nel $y breaking every romisé i en.’ 
factories wit} na A est + stances the 40-hour code wee 0 walking the streets. | that many women, probably at the gle law that has been passed by The Mayor then paid tribute te 
ctorles with cheap, non-union !a- | 70 hours. “I might illustrate that by call-| lower salary | the Government of the United his Socialist »-workers fi 
wr elsewhere will find that a union Less Than Living Wages ing your attention to one situation,} “So it was an effort to keep one| 5ttes, every improvement on the] ‘heir loyal cooperation, and i. 
reception awaits them everywhere; In reviewing the economic con-| that which prevailed in the auto-| group lower 1 another group statute with regard to inspection thanks “for aaa 
pings will be manufactured un- | dition of women before, during and{ mobile industry. There was a dif. | that when the time came to put it| 5¢™¥e. ignoring every safety] unselfish devotion to ‘the tasks to 
der aecent working conditions if} after the NRA codes, Miss Ander- | ference between the wages-of the! into effect the group that had the| ™¢@Sure to such an extent that I, lich they applied themeslven nm" 
-— on Nee it, a > jomrade Du- son said: | men, and of the women. — Women, | lower wages would be the ones to| whe have been for send years a He expressed gratitude to the 
nsky'’s final instructions to his You will remember that during | as wages go, were receiving good| get the jobs. Thé women were | Sort of father confessor to sea-| voters for sending a full Socialist 
out-of-town organizers. the depression the women workers | wages as a rule, about 64 cents an (Continued on Page Seven) | (Continued on Page Three) (Continued on Page Two) 
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second Term as Mayor 
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jon to the Legislature thus 
ening the hands of the ad- 
istration. The Senators and 
mblymen, he said, helped win 
certain measure of home rule, 
nd aided in ending the chaos that 
id long plagued the city. 

scene was like a school com- 
‘™mencement as Schwartzkopf intro- 
each group of officials and 


_ Swore them in. 
ime % 


curious situation has arisen 
because of the fact that there are 
only Socialists in the Board of 
Aldermen. The city charter pro- 
ovi that certain boards and com- 
S be divided evenly between 
rs of the two largest parties 
the Board of Aldermen. But 
_ there is only one party in that 
body, the Socialist party, and one 
_ leading Bridgeport daily wrote edi- 
_ ‘torially that “Mayor McLevy must 
- consult his City Attorney and per- 
haps the attorney general of the 
_ state for advice as to the way the 
charter requirement may be met 
—or ignored.” The editorial goes 
_on to urge a system of propor- 
tional representation to meet the 
issue. 


By Abraham Knepler 
Special to The New Leader. 
BRIDGEPORT.—This week the 
" Socialist administration announced 
a few of its more immediate plans 
for the coming year. They include 


a utility rate fight, discontinuance 
of the million dollar garbage and 
ash disposal contract to a prom- 
inent politician when his contract 
expires presently, and the estab- 


and disposal system. 

The administration also plans 
forcing the resignation of Angus 
P. Thorne, superintendent of wel- 
fare, who was the subject of at- 
tack by an aldermanic investigat- 
ing committee last year. 

Instead of waiting until shortly 
before the next municipal election 
to stage these moves as a vote- 
grabbing stunt the Socialist ad- 
ministration intends to push these 
plans to fruition at the earliest 
moment, so that the people of the 


the program as soon as possible. 

Other far-reaching plans are in 
the stage of preparation and will 
be announced as soon as they are 
undertaken. 

Persons interested in attending 
the first meeting of the new Board 
of Aldermen, which will be com- 
posed entirely of Socialists, are re- 
minded that the meeting will take 
place Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 4, at eight, at City Hall. 
Senator John M. Taft, who is also 
one of the reelected aldermen, will 
be chosen as President of the 
Common Council at this meeting. 
In the absence of the Mayor, the 
President of the Common Council 
assumes the duties of Mayor. 





Vote Republican! 


Communist Asks 
In Geneva, N.Y. 


By Alex Benedict 


Special to The New Leader 
ENEVA, N. Y.—Waldmer Isaac 
was one of the famous ultra- 
radical revolutionists who de- 
flounced Francis J. Gorman as a 
“seller outer” and hoped that the 
San Francisco general strike would 
‘precipitate the revolution. Every 
piete of progressive legislation, 
‘suchas the Wagner bill, was purely 
“fascist. Moreover, he proclaimed 
every organization he asserted was 
to the right of the Communist 
Party, such as the Socialist Party, 
Technocrats, the I.W.W., etc., were 
called into existence solely for 
the purpose of misleading and con- 
,fusing the workers and _ thus 
-thampering the work of the only 
true revolutionary working class 
organization, the Communist Party. 
In fact, Waldmer was such a 
good Communist that he named his 
infant daughter Lenina. 





aarp, During the last year and a half 


.-Waldmer had been active in or- 
ganizing Unemployment Councils 
thereby building up more or less of 
a personal following. 

Waldmer ruthlessly exposed the 
petty-bourgeois nature of the So- 
cialist Party. Like many ultra- 
leftists Waldmer was confi- 

, dent of becoming a commissar as 
soon as the revolution became an 
accomplished fact. Upon realizing 
that the revolution may be indefi- 
nitely postponed. He blew up. He 
has become a “seller outer.” On the 
eve of the recent election he issued 
a statement urging all relies 
workers to support the entire Re- 
publican ticket. This statement was 
mailed to all relief workers in the 
county. The statement, in part 
was also published in all county 
jpapers as follows: “Re-elect Harry 
K. Dibble as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Vote the entire Re- 
publican ticket to express your de- 
sire for efficiency, economy ané 
sanity in government. Use you 
Republican ballot to express your 
dissatisfaction with an administra- 
tion that prevents recovery and re 
employment through promoting 
fear by tampering with industry 
agriculture and finance througt 
contradictory laws that represent 
an attempt to destroy the Amer 
ican economic and political system.’ 


Nuf sed! 





LECTURES AND FORUMS 
INGERSOLL FORUM 


PYTHIAN TEMPLE, 135 W. 70 St 
SUNDAYS—8 P. M. 
Admission: Debates, 35c; Lectures, 25« 





Bi NOV. 17th: 
“Individualism or Socialism” 
Dan O’Brien vs. Timothy Murphy 








The Department of 
Social Philosophy 
of Cooper Union 


(Formerly People’s Institute) 
IN THE GREAT HALL 
8th Street and Astor Place 
At 8 o'clock Admision free 
FRIDAY, Nov. 15th—Thesis II: 
EVERETT DEAN: MARTIN 
“Freedom, Culture and the Advance 
of Civilization Stand or Fall 
Together.” 


SUNDAY, Nov. 17th: 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
“The Contemporary European 
System.” 

TUESDAY, Nov. 19th: 
PROF. HORACE M. KALLEN 


“The Individual.” 





7 y r 

NO MONEY 

A ROMANCE OF RICHES WITHOUT 
MONEY. 

The Voice of Economists who have 


not been heard! 
Abolish money; ance! l 
supuly all our wants; abol 
pression, insecurity, war ar } 
The value of this 32-page booklet 
eannot be measured by a money 
price. 25 cents (to cover costs). 

R. I. YODER, Wooster, Ohio. 
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Antonini Hailed 
On His Return 


(Continued from Page One) 
formed Italians to stage a hostile 
demonstration. Bloodshed was 
freely promised through programs 
over the radio, and: in the daily 
press of Tammany mogul Generoso 
Pope a campaign against Antonini 
and Local No. 89 had been con- 
ducted for some time to prepare 
public opinion for the “worst com- 
ing.” These plans were, however, 
completely blocked by the action 
of the members of Local No. 89, 
who turned out en masse, together 
with many members of Local 22 
and other locals of the Dress- 
makers’ Union. 

A welcoming committee of the 
Dress Joint Board, composed of 
Julius Hochman, general manager, 
Philip Kapp, secretary, Charles S. 
Zimmerman, manager of Local 22, 
and John Gelo, assistant manager 
of Local 89, met Mr. and Mrs. 
Antonini at the Quarantine. Hun- 
jreds of girls went down the bay 
in a chartered boat. 

Asked to give some of his im- 
pressions for the readers of The 
New Leader, Antonini readily 
agreed, stating at the outset that 


“every one in Europe is firmly 
convinced that Mussolini has 
started, with his African  ad- 


venture, the beginning of his end. 

“Mussolini is no longer con- 
sidered infallible even among the 
youngsters of Italy,” he said. 
‘Many are now beginning to doubt 
him, and once this process of 
*ritical opposition is started, it is 
2asy to foresee where it will 
lead to.” 

Of the Brussels Italian Congress 
against war, which Antonini ad- 
lressed, he said, “The Congress 
was attended by 350 delegates, 
vho came from all nations of 
Zurope, the United States and sev- 
ral South American republics. In 
iddition, perhaps, the most impor- 
ant fact about this convention 
vas that several delegates came 
‘rom Italy, passing over the Alps 
it night, at the risk of their own 
ives, and those of their relatives. 

“Some of thes Italian delegates 
irrived at the Congress in all sorts 
»f disguises, and so returned to 
{taly fooling the frontier guards 
ind Mussolini’s police. Most of 
hese men went back to Italy to 
carry on the fight against fascism. 

“Among these 350 delegates 
vere about 30 former members of 
he Italian Parliament, whose 
nandates had been cancelled by 
‘ascism but who still represent the 
viewpoint, the faith and the aspira- 
ions of the majority of the Italian 
vorkers, peasants, intellectuals and 
radesmen; the General Federation 
of Labor, the Socialist and Com- 
nunist parties, democrats and 
iberals of all descriptions. The 
Jnited States was represented by 
nyself, as a delegate of more than 
200,00 trade-unionists, and there 


assed, of which the most impor- 
ant was an appeal to the League 
f Nations to bring all its pressure 
0 bear to isolate Italian fascism; 
oO prevent the continuation of 
this against the innocent 
Ethiopian people, and to create a 
universal state of mind that will 
eventually react upon the people 
of Italy and make them realize 
that only the establishment of a 
free democratic government will 
save them from the horrors of dic- 
tatorship, and establish a lasting 
peace in Europe and the world.” 

“It is the duty of the Italian 
workers living abroad,” said An- 
tonini in conclusion, “to find means 
of informing the Italians living in 
Italy that the moral condemnation 
of the world is directed against the 
fascist government, and not 
against the Italian people. On the 
other hand, we mus convince the 
world that the war against 
Ethiopia is the private war of Mr. 
Mussolini and his fascist cohorts, 


crime 





lishment of a municipal collection e 


city can obtain the full benefit of}, 


vere two more delegates from 
Olitical units. 
“Important decisions were! 
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Frame-Up Victim Exonerated 





By A. B. Potter 

BISBEE, Ariz.—Jack C. Cornett, 
union man and one of the four 
frame-up victims of the powerful 
Phelps Dodge Mining Corporation 
and Cochise County officials, was 
exonerated of the felony charge 
against him despite the fact that 
there was a liberal sprinkling of 
scabs on his jury. He was found 
guilty of simple battery and sen- 
tenced to four months in jail. 

The frame-up was the outgrowth 
of a fist fight between Cornett and 
a scab who prior to the time of' the 
strike made his living as an agent 
for certain members of the other 
sex. 

The fight was witnessed by 
Grover Windsor and Monte Reed, 
so they were also included in the 
felony charge. J. T. Woods, an- 
other militant union man, was also 
included in the charge despite the 
fact that he was at union head- 
quarters in the company of about 
40 men at the time of the fight. 
These men have been in the county 
jail since June 26 because bond was 
placed so high the union could find 
but few bondsmen. 

Upon trial, Grover Windsor was 
acquitted, During the trial of 
Monte Reed one of the jurymen 
left the jury room and went to his 
home in Warren. He was repri- 
manded by the court and found 
guilty of contempt of court. , The 
trial developed a locked jury of 10 
for acquittal] and two for convic- 
tion. Reed will have a retrial and 
Woods has not been tried yet. 
Their liberty depends on the type 
of jurors they draw and not on the 





case against them, for they have 
no case. 

Thomas J. Croaff of Phoenix 
and John F. Ross of Tombstone 
represent the frame-up victims. 
We are badly in need of defense 
funds as the local lawyer who has 
dared to buck the powerful P. D. 
has yeceived practically nothing 
for his services. Direct all dona- 
tions to Box 10, Bisbee, Arizona. 


LABOR PROGRESS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


The star of Labor is in the 
ascendant, writes the Wellington 
Standard, official organ of the New 
Zealand Labor Party. In 1905 only 
3,478 people voted for Labor. At 
the last general election in 1931 
this figure had increased to 241,991. 

In 1905 there were only nine 
candidates endorsed by: the Labor 
Party. In 1931 there were 53 can- 
didates. 

In 1905 not one of the Labor 
candidates was returned. In 1931 
Labor members of Parliament 
numbered 24 out of 80, and consti- 
tuted the official Opposition. 

Between 1928 and 1931 there 
was an increase in the Labor vote 
of nearly 50,000. The recent city 
elections scored heavy gains for 
Labor. 

Another 50,000 votes at this elec- 
tion will return the kind of govern- 
ment this country has been wait- 
ing for. 

Labor intends placing 72 candi- 
dates in the field this year. ~ 














| Swiss Socialists 


Largest Party In 
The Republic 


Special Correspondence 

ERNE Switzerland. — This 

rugged nation, pioneer de- 
mocracy of the world and his- 
toric land of freedom, stood fast 
for liberty in the recent elections, 
threw back the  well-financed 
fascist assault, increased the So- 
cialist strength and returned the 
splendid Social Democratic party 
as the largest single party in the 
Republic. 

For years Italian fascists have 
been carrying on a drumfire of 
terroristic propaganda in the 
Italian cantons against democracy; 
for three or four years Nazis and 
Austro-clerical fascists have been 
carrying on a_ heavily financed 
campaign for fascism in the Ger- 
man cantons. Referendums have 
been called for again and again to 
wear out the patience of this 
liberty-loving people. And finally 
a supreme effort was made in the 
recent national elections for 190 
members of the National Council 
or Parliament. 

The result was a stirring triumph 
for democracy and for liberty. The 
fascists suffered a stunning defeat. 
They lost votes heavily throughout 
the country, in some places as 
much as 60%. Nowhere are they 
an important political force. 

In the face of the concerted 
drive of fascism the fact that the 
Socialists came up from second 
place to first and increased their 
vote and representation in the na- 
tion that is the seat of the League 
of Nations is of world-wide im- 
portance. Coming so soon after 
striking Socialist victories in Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Netherlands and 
France, the Socialist victory in 
Switzerland asspmes the character 
of an historic event. 

The following table shows the 
standing of the principal parties 
in 1935 and 1931: 


Socialists 
Year Votes Seats 
 _ See 254,002 50 
ave 247,946 49 
Liberals 
1985 ...... 210,03 48 
$061 ...... 232,562 52 
Catholics 
1935 __.... 182,943 42 
1931 - _. 184,602 44 
Agrarians 
1006 ..<.c.' ORILT 21 
1931 ___... 181,809 28 
Communists 
1985 ...... '12,388 2 
10e1 ... 12,778 2 


The fascist front polled 14,055 
and elected one deputy. 
This is the answer of a free 


people to the fascist challenge! 





Y a roll-call vote of 69 to 47, 
the Central Committee of Loca] 
New York on Wednesday evening 
decided on firm action to put an 
end to the disruptive activities of 
organized factionalists within the 
party. 

The resolution, which was earn- 
estly debated for more than two 
hours before coming to a vote, re- 
fers to numerous decisions of 
the State Committee and the Na- 
tional Executive dating from No- 
vember, 1934, to July, 1935; re- 
cites the efforts of the executive 
and central committees to work 
out a basis for harmonious 
cooperation, which efforts were 
frustrated by the organized mi- 
nority; declares that the activities 
of this dual organization “tend to 
demoralize and cripple and destroy 
the effectiveness of the party or- 
ganzation and to sabotage the 
party’s recognized organs and edu- 
cational institutions and to divert 
financial support from its work,” 
and that their effect is shown in 
the results of the recent campaign 
in this city as contrasted with the 
“splendid gains made in _ such 
cities as Reading and Bridgeport, 
where factionalism has not been 
tolerated.’ It then proceeds to “in- 
struct the City Executive Com- 





mittee immediately to effect a re- 
organization of branches of Local 
New York, so as to put an end to 
factional organizations and dis- 
ruptive activities, enforce the 
orders of the National Executive 
Committee and State Committee 
concerning the ineligibility to party 
membership of those advocating 
violence, armed insurrection, or 
dictatorship as means of achieving 
Socialism, andi put Local New 
York in condition to carry on 
effective Socialist work.” 

At the outset of the debate, 
spokesmen of the dual organization 
gave notice of their intention to 
carry their fight against Local 
New York into the national or- 
ganization of the party and to send 
a contesting delegation to the next 
national convention. 


The Resolution 


The following is the resolution 
adopted by the City Central Com- 
mittee: 

Whereas, on November 11, 1934, 
the State Committee of New York 
adopted a resolution ,as follows: 

“In view of the deplorable con- 
dition prevailing in Local New 
York due to the existence of or- 
ganized factions within the local, 
which has prevented its functioning 
constructively, and in view of the 





decided and conducted against the 
will of the Italian people, and 
against the interests of the Ital- 
ians. The Congress of Brussels 
added its moral sanctions against 
fascism to the sanctions already 
voted by the rest of the world.” 
On the evening of his arrival, 
after the demonstrations wound up 
at the office of the Italian Dress- 
makers’ Union, Antonini spoke 
from Station WEVD in a program 
featuring Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federa- 
of Labor, on “Labor and 
Fascism.” The next day (Wednes- 
day), Antonini was guest of honor 


tion 


at a special reception meeting ar- 
ranged by the Dressmakers’ Joint 
Board, with an attendance of over 
of 
delivered an 


one thousand active members 


the 
interesting report of his experi- 


union. Antonini 
Europe, stirring the au- 
high 
when 


ence in 
of en- 
thusiasm of the 
heroic struggle of our European 


dience to a pitch 


he spoke 





brothers fighting fascism. 





“Membership” Meeting 
Nov. 17 Unauthorized; 
Crosswaith Not to Speak 


An alleged call to members of 
Local New York of the Socialist 
Party to attend a membership 
meeting Sunday, Nov. 17, was 
received by many members this 
week. This call was signed by 
Jack Altman. No such meeting 
had been called by the City 
Executive Committee or any 
other responsible party commit- 
tee. Altman has no authority to 
sign his name to such a call. 

To this deception of the 
party members the sponsors of 
the meeting added another de- 
ception. Frank Crosswaith had 
consented to speak at this 
“membership” meeting without 
being informed of its true char- 
acter and he was announced as 
a speaker. 

The New Leader is authorized 
by Comrade Crosswaith to say 
that he will not speak at the 
“membership” meeting called 
for November 17. 














Dual Organization Banned 
By New York Socialist Party 


responsibility of the State Commit- 
tee under the State Constitution, 
we authorize and call upon the City 
Executive and the City Central 
Committee of Local New York to 
take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to rehabilitate the Party Or- 
ganization in the City of New 
York as a functioning constructive 
force for Socialism in that area”; 
and 

Whereas, on December 9, 1934, 
the State Committee of New York 
after hearing the views and opin- 
ions of the differing groups and 
individuals desiring to be heard on 
conditions of the party in New 
York and the ways and means to 
improve the same, did “Order all 
organized factions within the party 
of this State to immediately dis- 
solve, and all members and groups 
of members who fail or refuse to 
comply with this resolution shall 
be subject to disciplinary action”; 
and 

Whereas, on that same day, the 
State Committee of New York di- 
rected “the locals to bring charges 
against those advocating policies 
condemned in the statement issued 
by the National Executive Commit- 
tee and eliminate from membership 
in the Socialist Party all persons 
advocating armed insurrection as a 
means of bringing about Social- 
ism”; and 

Whereas, on December 12, 1934, 
the Central Committee of Local 
New York in an attempt to bring 
about harmony among the member- 
ship and activities of the local did 
in vain adopt a program which was 
immediately frustrated by an or- 
ganized minority in the party mem- 
bership; and 

Whereas, the National Executive 
Committee on July 15, 1934, in 
agreement with the State Commit- 
tee of New York recognized the 
evil of factional organizations, and 
sought their dissolution; and 

Whereas, on that same day, in 
the agreement commonly known as 
the “peace pact” with the State 
Committee, the National Executive 
Committee agreed as to the inelig- 
ibility and against the admittance 
into party membership of advo- 
cates of communism and violence; 
and 

Whereas, despite these instruc- 
tions, orders and resolutions; and 
contrary to these declarations of 
party principle, organized groups 
within Local New York have con- 
tinued their factional activities; 
and have prevented the carrying 
out of these instructions, orders, 


Sanctions Noose Drawn 
Around Mussolini’s Neck 





(Continued from Page One) 
fire, and, last but by no means 
least, the certainty that the com- 
plete failure of the League would 
plunge the world into such chaos 
as ‘would be worse than any other 
way out. 

Right from the beginning of the 
League’s handling of the Italo- 
Abyssinian affair, the workers of- 
fered the full support of their or- 
ganizations for the complete appli- 
cation of the Covenant. They did 
this although they were aware that 
the strict application of sanctions 
which, as far as could be judged, 
would have brought certain suc- 
cess, would not take place today in 
view of the present composition of 
the League and the political and 
economic views of the State mem- 
bers; they gave their support in 
spite of the inevitable present-day 
combinations, alliances and intri- 
gues of the Great Powers. The im- 
portant point for them was not all 
these machinations, which they nat- 
urally condemn without further in- 
spection, but the necessity of find- 
ing out how far the League and its 
Covenant could be preserved in 
spite of all these unfavorable con- 
ditions, the necessity of preserving 
peace, saving the League as such 
and, above and beyond that, of 
gaining practical experience for the 
use of a real League of Peoples 
of the future. 

Looked at from this point of 
view and with these limitations. 
the results of the first stage of the 
first great trial by fire have ex- 
ceeded expectations. It has been 
shown that the League Covenant 
is not a scrap of paper but a use- 
ful practical instrument. 


Leaque Actions 

It must be admitted in limita- 
tion of this that before the Italiar 
invasion started there was a gooc 
deal of fogginess and vacillatior 
about the steps laid down in the 
Covenant for adoption before ar 
attack, Article 15 (arbitration of a 
dispute between two members of 
the League) being disfegarded 01 
only applied hesitatingly and _ in- 
completely. 

On the other hand, the provisions 
of Article 16 for adoption after a 
war has begun, were applied ex- 
tremely promptly and faithfully 
The Italian advance started Octo- 
ber 3rd; on October 5th the League 
Council heard the two parties. 
Italy persisting in her right tc 
wage war and Abyssinia demand- 
ing the application of Article 16 
As early as October 7th, Italy was 
named as the aggressor, and or 
October 10th a beginning was made 
with drawing up the program of 
sanctions. On the same day the 
recommendation was made, as the 
first sanction, of the embargo on 
arms against Italy and the raising 
of the embargo on Abyssinia (more 
than fifty governments have al- 
ready replied to this recommenda- 
tion in the affirmative). 

On October 14th the second 
measure was taken—recommenda- 
tion of the refusal of credit to 
Italy. In the meantime the num- 
ber of sanctions has risen to five. 
The third proposal, called the Brit- 
ish proposal, recommends that 
Member States should prohibit the 
import of all Italian goods, from 
wherever they may come. This 
proposal is the most stringent, be- 
cause, if strictly applied and even 


if the non-Member States and the 
dissenting countries did not join in, 
it would rob Italy of two-thirds of 
her total exports, with a corre- 
sponding loss in foreign currenciés. 

The fourth (called the Frenéh) 
proposal extends the arms em- 
bargo, which had already been 
adopted, by the list of key prod- 
ucts in which Member States haive 
practically a monopoly (rubber, 
iron, ore, aluminum, tin, nickel, 
ate.). The Member States had un- 
til October 28th to state on which 
late they are prepared to put into 
practice the third and fourth pro- 
nosals. The fifth proposal refers 
to the mutual aid of all Member 
States taking action against the 
aggressor. 

Mussolini's Illusions 

The later negotiations and at- 
tempts at contact between Italy, 
England and France show that 
Mussolini, having imagined that his 
adventure would be a kind of week- 
end ramble towards the enemy’s 
sapital, and having hardly today 
got beyond the frontier, is feeling 
a little less confident. He deceived 
himself both as regards his own 
strength, which he overestimated, 
and that of the League, which he 
underestimated. 

Mussolini knows today what a 
profound mistake he has made and 
how catastrophic this mistake will 
be for his country and his regime. 
What, he does not know, however, 
is how he is going to get out of 
the present impasse, for, irrespec- 
tive of whether he wins more mili- 
tary laurels or not, he cannot finish 
of his African adventure without 
the League or against the League. 
This lesson will be useful to other 
jictators, such as Hitler, who are 
dreaming of world conquests. 

The workers on their side know 
that the League can only be main- 
tained if, with the support of all 
he peoples who are honestly and 
without reservation on the side of 
international justice and peace, it 
outs its present policy into effect 
with speed and energy. It is up to 
the workers of all countries to see 
that these forces of international 
justice and peace keep the upper 
hand in Geneva against the govern- 
nents striving to compromise. 

That such forces are at work is 
shown by Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech in the House of Commons, 
in which he emphasized that any 
‘compromise must satisfy the 
League, Abyssinia and Italy. As 
‘ong as the British governmént 
means by this that such a compro- 
mise if arrived at must be in com- 
vlete accord with the provisions of 
the Covenant, there can be general 
agreement, but the danger consists 
in the means of forcing Abyssinia 
and the League to be satisfied with 
a compromise which does not ful- 
fill these conditions. 

It is therefore the workers’ task 
to see that, in spite of the in- 
evitable combinations and the pri- 
vate interests being pursued by 
certain capitalist states, the pres- 
ent action of the League shall ful- 
fill its main object—the main- 
tenance of peace and international 
equity. Only in this way can the 
League vetain its position as the 
guardian of world peace, and only 
in this way can it go on to develop 
its full power so as to form at 
some future date a real League of 
justice and peace. 





resolutions and principles; and 

Whereas, a group of members of 
Local New York have created and 
do within Local New York, majn- 
tain a dual organization, the activ- 
ities of which tend to demoralize 
and cripple and destroy the effect- 
iveness of the party organization 
and its work; and 

Whereas, these factionalists have 
established dual agencies conducted 
in such a manner as to sabotage 
the recognized organs of Local 
New York and its educational in- 
stitutions; and divert the financial 
support from the official party 
work; and 

Whereas ,these factional and dis- 
ruptive activities have resulted in 
crippling and handicapping Local 
New York in the recent political 
campaign; and manifested them- 
selves in the results of that cam- 
paign as distinguished from splen- 
did electoral gains made by the 
party in such cities as Reading and 
Bridgeport where factionalism has 
not been tolerated; and 

Whereas, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that Local New York be 
immediately prepared to carry its 
important part in the work of the 
campaign of 1936; and 

Whereas, the continuance of the 
present situation must result in 
the utter demoralization, destruc- 
tion and disintegration of Local 
New York to the irreparable dam- 
age of the Socialist cause in city, 
state and nation; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Central 
Committee instruct the City Ex- 
ecutive Committee immediately to 
effect a reorganization of the 
branches of Local New York, so 
as to put an end to factional or- 
ganizations and disruptive activi- 
ties, enforce the orders of the Na- 


tional Executive Committee and 
State Committee concerning the 
ineligibility to party membership 
of those advocating violence, armed 
insurrection or dictatorship as @ 
means of achieving Socialism, and 
put Local New York in condition 
to carry on effective Socialist 
work; and that 

Pending the accomplishment of 
these purposes, the City Executive 
Committee be instructed and here- 
by is empowered to carry on and 
transact all the necessary business 
and work of the Socialist Party of 
Local New York and select and 
appoint all necessary officers and 
committees to assist in such work 
and activities, 














DISSOLUTION NOTICE 

STATE OF NEW YORK, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE, ss.: 

I do hereby certify that a certificate 
of dissolution of 

MODERATE CLOTHES, INC, 
has been filed in this department this 
day and that it appears therefrom that 
such corporation has complied with sec- 
tion one hundred and five of the Stock 
Corporation is dis- 
solved. 


Law and that it 
Given 
and 


in duplicate under my hand 
official seal of the Department of 
State, at the City of Albany, this 
(Seal) thirty-first day of October, one 
thousand nine hundred = and 
thirty-five. 
EDWARD J. FLYNN, 
Secretary of State. 
By FRANK 8S. SHARP. 
Deputy Secretary of State. 
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complete Orchestra will 








For a Most Enjoyable Evening... 
Visit the NEW YORK LABOR TEMPLE 


243-247 EAST 
Every Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday free Entertainment & Dancing 


OTTO STEINERT, the well known RADIO STAR, and Karl's 
furnish 
First class FOOD, WINES, LIQUORS and BEER at the most popular prices. 


84th STREET 


the pleasure you want. 
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¥ Industrial Union Consolidation 


Issues Out of Company Unions 


ETROIT.—The revolt of work- 
ers in the automobile industry 
against the company union and 
against the methods of negotiating 
on wages, hours and other labor 
conditions set up by the Automobile 
Labor Board, has extended to the 
point where three groups of work- 
ers have formed an_ industrial 
union. The three organizations are 
the Mechanics’ Educational So- 
ciety, the Associated Automobile 
Workers of America and the Auto- 
motive Industrial Workers’ Asso- 
ciation which emerged out of some 
of the collective bargaining agen- 
cies selected at elections held under 
the auspices of the Automobile La- 
bor Board. This organization is 
sometimes called the “Father 
Coughlin Union” because of the 
connection of the Detroit priest 
with its formation. 
The merger will not be effected 
until ratified by the three organi- 
zations but it is believed that the 
members will approve it by a large 
majority. Matthew Smith, secre- 
tary of the Mechanics Educational 
Society, is one of the leaders in the 
amalgamation movement. He has 
had long experience in the British 
labor movement and he has been 
chosen provisional secretary of the 
merger. 


Backgrounds of Merger 


The founding of the new indus- 
trial union is not with the inten- 
tion of making a fight against the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
its sponsors hope that some way 
will be found to effect cooperation 
with the A. F. of L. unions in the 
industry and work out a larger 
merger with these unions later on. 

The labor situation in the auto- 
mobile industry is somewhat con- 
fused as the collective bargaining 
agencies created by the government 
board formerly headed by Dr. Leo 
Wolman are “suspended in mid- 


air.” ‘When the Automobile Labor 
Board dissolved and the NRA 
reeled from the shock of the 
Schechter decision, the bargaining 
agencies certified by the labor 
board functioned for some months. 
Recently, however, representatives 


of these agencies have been resign- 
ing, and in the absence of the 
board’s guiding hand no way has 
been found to fill these places. In- 
stead there has been a movement 





Newark Dressmakers 
Win Strike 


EWARK, N. J.—Recent settle- 

ment here of the nine-weeks’ 
strike among employes of the cot- 
ton dress industry brought to 
a successful close what was prob- 
ably the most bitterly contested 
labor battle ever waged in the cot- 
ton dress industry in the East. 

The strike, which was sponsored 
by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, was provoked 
by an attempt of the employers to 
take advantage of the decree of 
the United States Supreme Court 
abolishing the National Industrial 
Recovery Act to reduce and deflate 
work conditions to sweatshop 
standards. 

The agreement, signed in the of- 
fice of Mayor Ellenstein, affects 21 
shops, employing 1,500 workers. 

When considered in the light of 
work conditions prevailing in the 
unorganized cotton dress shops of 
New Jersey, the agreement is a 
decided gain. It establishes the 
closed shop, a $9 minimum weekly 
wage scale for floor girls and $11 
for operators, and stipulates that 
additional wage increases shall be 
made as soon as the contractors 
are able to modify present terms 
with their jobbers. 

For the settlement of piece work 
rates price committees are created 
and impartial machinery provided 


cases and other disagreements be- 
tween the union and employers. 
Working hours are to be limited 
to 40 a week. Overtime will be 
permitted only with the consent of 





away from the agencies and in the 
direction of independent unionism, 
with meetings held outside the 
plant and with the collection of 
dues to make the new organizations 
more able to pay their way. 

The automobile companies have 
given no indication as to their view 
on the future status of the bargain- 
ing agencies and there seems to be 
no movement among the agencies 
themselves to do anything but 
adopt an atitude of “watchful wait- 
ing.” 

The move toward independent 
unionism has been fairly rapid 
among the automobile workers in 
recent months. Disillusionment. 
with the effectiveness of the com- 
pany unions was followed by the 
men with hopes that the auto- 
mobile board’s bargaining agencies 
might be more: effective, but the 








men were quite generally disap- 
pointed with the possibilities of the 
new set-up. 

The evolution of these organiza- 
tions to the merger stage is a re- 
markable and unusual phase of 
American labor history. The Auto- 
motive Industria] Workers’ Asso- 
ciation grew out of meetings ad- 
dressed by Father Coughlin and 
the organization spread from the 
Chrysler to the Ford, Chevrolet, 
Gear and Axle and Graham-Paige 
plants. The Associated Automobile 
Workers had its origin in the with- 
drawal of over 5,000 members from 
the A. F. of L. about a year ago. 








It did not believe in strikes, but it 
has since changed its by-laws to 
permit strikes. The Mechanics’ 
Educational Society consists of 
production workers in the skilled 
tool and die-making departments. 





Milliners’ Strike Averted 





By Marx Lewis 

ILLINERY manufacturers who 

had voted to abrogate their 
agreement with the Millinery 
Workers’ Union, and to shut down 
their plants to compel the millinery 
workers to accept a lowering of 
their standards, have withdrawn 
both decisions as a result of a con- 
ference which Mayor LaGuardia 
called twenty-four hours before the 
threatened shut-down was to be 
put into effect. 
When .the employers agreed to 
reinstate the agreement and with- 


Zaritsky of the International Union, 
announced the union would give up 
plans for a general strike and 
negotiate for a new agreement to 
become effective Jan. 31. 

While representatives of the 
Eastern Women’s Headwear Group, 


draw the order for the shut-down,]| were unperturbed. Speaking for a 
the union committe at the Mayor’s}| union which, he said, was better 
office, headed by President Max] prepared than ever for peace or 





the association which provoked the 








dispute, professed to feel thwarted 
by the Mayor’s intervention, the 
announcement that there would be 
no sericus labor trouble was 
greeted with enthusiasm by several 
hundred manufacturers who met to 
receive a report from the com- 
mittee. Informally, many of the 
association leaders said they were 
pleased with the turn of events 
because of the association’s in- 
ability to conduct a fight against 
the union. 


Union officials, during the period 
when trouble seemed imminent, 


war to help the industry solve its 
problems, or to fight, if that is 
what the employers preferred, 
Zaritsky, in an address over Sta- 
tion WEVD, analyzed the problems 
he said were responsible for failure 
of the industry to function prop- 


Seamen’s Chief 
—— 


Andrew Furuseth 


SHIP. SUBSIDY 
SYSTEM HIT 


(Continued from Page One) 
men, have been told over and over 
again that vessels were sailing, 
sometimes with ‘a lookout and 
sometimes not, no man at the 
wheel and only one officer on the 
deck. 

“D. N. Hoover, Inspector of the 
Marine Inspection Service, in his 
report on the Vestris disaster, said 
the human element had failed. 
“You cannot operate vessels 
without more disasters of the kind 
we have had unless there is better 
safety legislation.” 





competing manufacturers in the 
New York market the union has 
been the only constructive force 
capable of rendering real service. 

Formal conferences were opened 
at the McAlpin Hotel Wednesday 
evening. Union officials are confi- 
dent that an agreement will be 
reached after several weeks of 
negotiation. But to be prepared for 
an eventuality, 1,000 members of 
the union’s organization committee, 
shop chairmen and shop chair- 
ladies, and other key members, 
assembled at the Manhattan Opera 
House Thursday evening to receive 
an official report of what had 





(Continued from Page One) 
lines of industrial unionism, will 
be invited to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the committee and name 
representatives to join in its work.” 

Spokesmen for the committee 
have made it clear that contrary 
to assertions of Communists that 
formation of the committee con- 
stituted an act of revolt against 
the American Federation of Labor 
and declarations of “liberal” news- 
papers (of the type that tell labor 
what to do but don’t hesitate to 
fight labor at all crucial moments) 
that the committee “declared war” 
on the craft unions in the A. F. 
of L.,*the object of the committee 
is one of cooperation and educa- 
tion rather than of conflict. This 
is clearly indicated also in the fol- 
lowing constructive editorial in the 
current issue of “Justice,” official 
organ of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, which 
next to the United Mine Workers 
is regarded as one most important 
component element of the commit- 
tee headed by President Lewis. 
The editorial reveals the method 
and spirit in which the unions 
seeking to promote the progress ot 
the industrial form of organiza- 
tion approach the A. F. of L., the 
parent body, and view the task 
before them. The editorial reveals 
that the issue involved is not one 
of “conservatism” versus “pro- 
gessivism” in the labor movement 
but a question of promoting the 
natural organic growth of a form 
of organization found to be essen- 
tial in certain fields. 

The editorial says: 

“Was the 55th Convention of the 
American Federation in Atlantic 
City a ‘progressive’ convention o1 
a ‘conservative’ one? 

“More than one observer on the 
sidelines in Atlantic City—espe- 
cially of the kind with whom the 
wish is largely the father of the 
thought—had formed opinions one 
way or the other even before the 








erly. He pointed out that wi ith 900 


transpired. 


convention got into full stride. 








As we see it, however, the Atlantic 
City convention, like many other 
A. F. of L. conventions before it, 
could not be tagged either ‘pro- 
gressive’ or ‘conservative.’ It was, 
in our judgment, a great conven- 
tion, perhaps the most historic 
convention of the Federation with- 
in memory, and, despite rigorous 
adherence to parliamentary deco- 
rum, as flexible, responsive and 
democratic a labor assembly as 
may be found anywheer on this 
continent. 

“Let us jot down briefly a few 
of the highlights at the conven- 
tion: 

“It registered for the first time 
a minority of 12,000 against a 
majority of 18,000 for unrestricted 
application of industrial unionism 
in mass-production industries. 

“It empowered the Executive 
Council to draft an _ enabling 
amendment to the United States 
Constitution that would place so- 
cial and labor legislation beyond 
the deadening hand of the Sup- 
reme Court. 

“Tt referred the question of af- 
filiation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions for 
action to the Executive Council. 

“It voted to continue its policy 
of unrestricted admission of Negro 
workers into the trade unions and 
of emphasizing a friendly pressure 
on the few remaining unions 
which still refuse admittance of 
Negroes, to conform to the at- 
titude of the overwhelming maj- 
ority of internationals which put 
up no bars of any kind to colored 
workers. 

“It reaffirmed in as equally 
strong language as at two preced- 
ing conventions its abhorrence of 
the Nazi and fascist regimes in 
Europe and pledged its own sup- 
port and the support of all its af- 
filiated organizations to the Chest 
for Oppressed Workers in Europe. 

“It came out vigorously and un- 
compromisingly for the 30-hou1 
work-week as the only practical 






_ Eight Big Unions Unite for Industrial Unionism 


John L. Lewis Heads Big Drive 
Of International Unions in A.F. L. 


solution for decreasing unemploy- 
ment and the creation of jobs for 
the idle millions. 

“It reaffirmed its non-partisan 
political stand of ‘rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies,’ 
though it placed no obstacles to a 
discussion of a labor party, and to 
a vote on it on the floor of the 
convention. 

“Tt resolved the dangerous juris- 
dictional snarl between rival build- 
ing trades departments which, for 
a time, threatened to create genu- 
ine trouble for the unions involved 
and for the convention as a whole. 

“Like at most conventions, there 
were lights and shadows in abun- 
dance at the Atlantic City gather- 
ing, though one must admit that 
the lights predominated. There 
were voices heard at the 55th Con- 
vention, mostly coming from a 
younger, up-and-coming element in 
‘new’ industries, still inexperienced 
yet eager and mightily earnest 
voices, which are bound to have 
their influence felt at next conven- 
tions as their sphere of activity 
widens and they come to weigh in 
with greater strength at the gates 
of the Federation meetings. 

“The debate on the question of 
industrial unionism, probably one 
of the greatest debates ever con- 
ducted on an A. F. of L. conven- 
tion floor since its inception more 
than a half century ago, brought 
out with abundant clarity the fact 
that the Federation quickly 
adapts itself to changes, no- mat- 
ter how drastic, once it discovers 
that the majority of its component 
groups is not averse to such 
changes. Its profound shift of 
front on social security legislation 
within only a few years offers con- 
vincing proof along this line. It 
may take even less time than that 
for the Federation to swing 
around to the viewpoint of those 
who hold that the industrial union 
form is the only effective form of 
trade union organization for the 
mass production industries.” 








Scene from “Phil del phia’s s big peace e parade, j 





Vovember 8th. 





emergency, at the rate of time and 


jobbers or manufacturers supply- 
ing work to the contractor; equal 
division of work in each and every 


Jury Disagrees in 


a half. = . 
° 

Other important clauses in the Green Textile Case; 
agreement, which is to remain in A 1 d Is N ee d e d 
effect for one year, include the Special to The New Leader 
right to inspect the books and pay- REENSBORO, N. C.—The trial 
rolls, to check up on complaints of Leonard Greene, national 
for underpayment or to discover] | -snizer of the Textile Workers, 








the union, and limited to cases of 

























in the Superior Court before Judge 
Clements on a charge of ineiting 
to riot in the strike at Mooresville 





self in the trial. 

The jury was made up of back- 
woodsmen whose idea of the devil 
is a “damn Yankee” labor agitator 
invading the South to disturb the 
happy conditions of southern work- 
ers. Greene spoke to the jury for 
an hour and various local attorneys 
and spectators declared that it was 
the most forceful and impressive 
speech ever made to a jury in that 
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Tennessee Coal 


—~Against Operators 


Miners Victors 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Victory 
has crowned the efforts of union 
coal miners of Eastern Tennessee 
and Southeastern Kentucky, mem- 
bers of local unions comprising 
District 19, United Mine Workers 


British Labor Expects 
Election Gains 





(Continued from Page One) 
would be a striking addition to the 
series of victories won by the So- 
cialists in recent months in various 
countries—Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland. Inter- 
national Socialism is on the march- 

The date chosen for 
election was dictated by the hope 
of the Conservatives that such a 
election would help them 
consolidate their power. There was 
no need for an election at this 
moment. Parliament still had a 
to run and the Government’s 
majority not 


the general 


“snap” 


year 
immense 
danger. 


was in 


Labor Manifesto 

But the struggle has not found 
the Labor Party unprepared. Its 
election manifesto, signed by 
Clement R. Attlee for the Parlia- 
mentary Party, and by Jennie L. 
Adamson, chairman, and J. S. 
Middleton, secretary, for the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the 
party, was issued the day after the 
dissolution. It declared that “The 
Government has now decided to 
plunge the nation into an electoral 
struggle in the midst of an inter- 
national crisis. The Labor Party 
deplores this attempt to exploit for 
partisan ends a situation of grave 
international anxiety. It accepts 
the challenge and enters the elec- 
tion confident of victory.” 

The first part of the manifesto 


















































testifying that he had not heard | strikers are in a serious plight for | Bible House, New York City. 





lective security against any ag- 
gressor and the agreed reduction 
of nationa. armaments’ every- 
where.” 

At home, the party “will pursue 
its policy of Socialist reconstruc- 
tion.” It seeks a mandate to carry 
nut its program “by constitutional 
and democratic means, and, with 
this end in view, it seeks power to 
abolish the House of Lords and 
improve the procedure of the House 
of Commons.” 

In conclusion, the party “asks 
the nation for a parliamentary 
majority, in order to promote So- 
cialism at home and peace abroad.” 


Standing of Parties 

The last general election was 
held October 27, 1931, two months 
after the second Labor Government 
had been replaced by MacDonald’s 
first “National” Government. The 
results of this election are given 
below, beside the results of the 
general election of 1929, which 
made the formation of the Labor 
Government possible. 


—Seats— 


—Votes- . 

1929 1931 1929 1981 
Labor 

8,362,594 6,648,023 287 52 

Conservatives 

8,664,243 11,926,537 260 471 
Liberals 

5,208,510 2,320,310 59 72 
Others 

293,880 764,534 9 20 


In spite of its heavy loss of seats 
in 1931, the Labor Party’s vote was 
the second highest in its history. 
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The Week on the disse 


By sneegle T. Shipley 


Three Members in the Group Theatre’s First 
Play of the Season 

















“GRINDING THE BONES 


“LET FREEDOM RING.” By 
Pg Bein, At the Broad- 


of the Carolinas. 


“Down from the mountains into 


‘mills crowded the poor whites 
Poor anywhere, 

in the mountains they 
free. In the mill town they 


¢ 


"have to learn all over that eternal 
‘vigilance is the price of liberty. 
‘By a bitter path they labor toward 
4 ‘that learning: long hours, children 


with the toil, adults torn 
the machines or worn with 
' e and pellagra, salary cut 


@hd recut despite promises of bet- 
“pay; until the human spirit, 


“however wormlike, turns at last— 


brutalities 
of em- 


“there follow the 
legalized injustice 
ployers meeting a strike. 
‘Grace Lumpkin’s novel, on which 


. © Albert Bein’s play is based, takes 


’ revitalized as drama. 


~ its title from a famous ogre’s 

‘song: “I'll grind his bones to make 
, May bread”; and it is a grim pic- 
‘ure of the ogre capital grinding 
_ the ‘bones of the laborers, that the 
” play presents. The first act is 
* @specially effective, for the scenes 
—the McClures in the mountains, 


‘the hiring room of the Wentwort! 
_ Mills, the McClure’s mill company 


have been digested and 
The rest of 


‘the play is partly case-history of 


home, 


, a strike, and mainly dramatized 


te sare already 


¥) 


»Pathy and indignation. 


,. lecture: a thorough lecture on 

capitalism (not the man, not the 
; machines, but the system crushes) 
* and © on strike technique. 

, “Let Freedom Ring” will there- 
“fore make few converts, and ap 
e,peals to. those whose sympathies 
with the oppressed 
worker. To these—to our readers 
-it- makes strong plea for sym- 
Its powel 


.4.4s- weakened, we note, by a certain 


wi uby.the..machines, is 


lack of freshness in the devices, 


-by use of stock emotional tricks 


‘As the hill-billies are being hired, 
@ friend already at work, maimed 
borne on & 


Stretcher by them. The capitalist 


and his henchmen are shallow 
 Willains, not developed, mere 
i: figures of oppression: even laugh- 
“ha-ha” 


saeing the old-time villain’s 
i when the naive mothers think to 
go Withhold their children from 


, 


“mills of the 


the 


Gaws of the ogre. Of course, the 


strike organizer is killed, and it is 
over his coffin that the 


strikers 
Yesolve to carry on to victory— 
or’ death. 


‘Excellent settings by Mordecai 


' Gorelik, and a large and effective 


company, keep the action vivid and 
quick-moving; even the lecture is 
tense with the stir of impending 
strikes and lynching. The cotton 
South have always 
had a sinister reputation; the 
reason is graphically revealed in 
“Let Freedom Ring.” 





Big Cast in ‘Stars Over Broad- 
way’ at the Strand 


James Melton and Jane Froman, 
radio stars, are headliners in the 
new Warner Bros. picture, “Stars 
Over Broadway,” current at the 
Strand Theatre. Other featured 
players in “Stars Over Broadway,” 
which was directed by William 
Keighley, are Pet O’Brien, Jean 
Muir, Frank McHugh, William 
Ricciardi, Marie Wilson, Frank 
Fay, E. E. Clive and Eddie Con- 
rad. The musical numbers of 
“Stars Over Broadway” were 
staged and directed by Busby 
Berkeley and Bobby Connolly. 





Dynamic Conductor of the 
Don Cossack Chorus 











Paula Miller, Phoebe Brand and Ruth Nelson as they appear in “Weep 
for the Virgins,” which the Group Theatre wilf present at the 
46th Street Theatre’ on November 29th 





“Land of Promise,” a visual rec- 
ord of Jewish achievement in the 
Holy Land, will have its Amer- 
ican debut at the Astor Theatre, 
next Wednesday, November 20. 
This film, which received the Inter- 
national Motion Picture Award at 
Venice several months ago and has 
been exhibited in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, ranges over 
the entire field of Jewish enterprise 
in Palestine. Boris Morros, who 
now heads the Paramount Pictures 
music department, has made a spe- 
cial arrangement of original folk 
songs and modern music for the 
musica] background of the picture. 
David Ross, the radio announcer, 
speaks the narrative, which was 
written by the well-known author, 
Maurice Samuel. 

Among the numerous features 





every year, will be featured. 

This novel affair, the first the- 
atre ball of its kind, is for the 
benefit of the Theatre Union, the 
pioneer socia] theatre of America 
»which will present its fifth play 





Theatre Union to Celebrate 
Opening of 3rd Season With 
Carnival, Mardi Gras and Ball 


A one-night carnival and Mardi- 
Gras will celebrate the opening of 
the Theatre Union’s third season. 
t will be held Friday evening, No- 
vember 15, in Webster Hall. Be- 
sides dancing to an Atlantie City 
orchestra (straight from the Steel 
Pier), there will be lively enter- 
ainment on a Miniature Midiway. 
Sideshows, freaks, quintuplets, 
fortune tellers, games, portraitists 
and all the traditional and un-tra- 
ditional carnival] diversions are be- 
ing planned. The Midway will be 
run by actors of Theatre Union’s 
new play, ‘ “Mother,” and from the 




















Sie iesaiasd Bate seca f 
. — | 
Serge Jaroff who will lead the well | Rockefeller Center Playhouse | 


known Cossacks in a gala concert CENTER THEATRE 


at Carnegie Hall on Friday eve- 49th STREET at 6th AVENUE 


ning, November 29th ‘Thanks a Million’ 








Two New Features at the 























' Starring | 
Brooklyn Strand | | 
: ae | DICK POWELL | 
“They Payoff, a newspaper | With | 
irama, spiced with romance and 
comedy, with James Dunn, Claire | ANN DUORAK | 
Dodd and Patricia Ellis in the| FRED ALLEN HT] 
leading roles, heads the double'#/A Darryl PF. Zanuck 20th Century | 
feature program this week at the | : Production j 
Brooklyn Strand Theatre. The|]] Presented by Joseph M. Schenck 
second feature is “The Spanish | e | 
Cape Mystery” with Helen Twelve- | Prices 25c to 1 P. M. every day | 
trees Donald Cook and Berton | First Mezzanine Reserved. CO 5-6535 | 
oe ‘ | Rockefeller Center Parking Space next door | 
Churchill. | A emt. 
CARNEGIE HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, NOV. 29, at 8:30 


GALA CONCERT — 3000TH PERFORMANCE 


DON COSSACK 


CHORUS—SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 
Introduction from stage by H. I. H. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE 


Only N. Y. Concert—Popular Prices 


“Mother,” on Nov. 19. Tickets, 
which have been reduced in line 
with the Theatre Union’s low pol- 
icy, are on sale at the Theatre 
and in the usual book shops. 


casts of “Porgy and Bess,” “Squar- 
ing the Circle,” “Jumbo” and other 
Broadway shows, Robert Reinhart, 
the magician, who gives Christmas 
matinees at the Theatre Guild 











AYER present 
- ft ee N E g : “A passionate drama 
—ATKINSON, Times 

“LIFTS YOU.OUT OF YOUR SEAT.”—Hammond, Herald 


ROBINSON SMITH and FREDERICK W. 
beautifully acted 
and produced.” 

with George Curzon, Margaret Rawlings, Effie Shannon 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic Settings by Stewart Chaney 
ETHEL BARRYMORE THEATRE, West 47th Street 
Eves. 8:30. Mat. Wed.-Sat. 2:30 














“Land of Promise,” Widely Heralded Film Record of Palestine, to 
Have American Premiere at Astor Theatre November 20 





ready has almost 200,000 Jews. 

Although the premiere perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening has 
been sold to the Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund at a $2.00 top, the suc- 
ceeding days will feature popular 
prices. Many celebrities have ex- 
pressed their desire to see “Land 
of Promise” opening night: Among 
those expected are: Albert Ein- 
stein, Max Reinhardt, Franz Op- 
penheimer, world famous econo- 
mist; Emil Ludwig, Louis K. 'Sid- 
ney, Adolph Zukor, Max Gordon, 
George Gershwin, and Nathan 
Straus. 


that have interested audiences 
abroad, are: a special performance 
of Haydn’s Oratorio in a natural 
setting on Mount Scopus in Jeru- 
salem; the contrast between the 
ancient forms of oriental dances 
and the more modern dances of the 
pioneers of Palestine; the views of 
the Hebrew: University, which is 
rapidly assuming one of the most 
prominent educational positions in 
the Near East; the “shots” of the 
Ruttenberg Concession, which sup- 
plies all of Palestine with elec- 
tricity; and Tel Aviv, the most 
modern city in Palestine, which al- 











American Premiere 


WED. 8 P. M. 


CONTINUOUS THEREAFTER” 
FROM 10:00 A. M. DAILY, 


ASTOR 


BROADWAY at 45th ST. | 








More than a motion picture—the miracle of 
the 20th Century! The screen dares reveal 
the real story of a people who came back! 


“THE LAND 
OF PROMISE” 


Produced in PALESTINE 


25] 





Portraying the courage and heroism 
of a people who defied history! See 
the land of promise turn into a land 


of fulfillment before your very eyes! TO 
David Ross, narrator! 


1 P.M. 





























GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


WINTERSET :=:«. 


} 

| 

} 

| 

| 
“One of the finest plays which any Ameri- 
can has ever written.”—Gabriel, American 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 

8th Ave. 


45 St. W. of 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2:40 














“A first night audience greeted this turn of events with such cheers and 
bravos as have resounded through no playhouse since the season began.” 


--Richard Lockridge, Sun 


“LET FREEDOM RING” 


| 
| 
| by ALBERT BEIN 
BROADHURST THEA., 44th St. | 


W. of Broadway | 


Evenings 8:30, 50c to $2.50 
Mats. _Wed. & Sat. 50c to $1.65 











ERIN S RA a BR MO. YAR RM 
“A Farce Both Funn and Profound” 


ROBERT GARLAND, World-Telegram 


ON STAGE 


with OSGOOD PERKINS 
“BRILLIANT, ORIGINAL, EXCITING"—William Lyon Phelps 


MANSFIELD THEATRE, 47th St. W. of B’way.—CHi. 4-3978 
Evenings 8:40 — Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30 





® 
CLARK GABLE 


CHARLES 
LAUGHTON 


Franchot Tone 
























Met. Paal H. Stoes 








MARTIN JONES 
4 presents 


The Sensational New Drama 


MULATIO' 


cawasron HUGHES 


VANDERBILT 


48th St., East of B’way 
BR. 9-0134 
Mats. Wed. 50c-$1.50. Sat. 50c 
Night, 50c to $2.50 


12.00. 














MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


KLEMPERER, Conductor 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday Afternoon at 3:00 
SCHUMANN: “Rhenish” Symphony No. 3 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 


HANS LANC LANGE, Conductor 
Wednesday Eve., 8:45; Fri. Aft. 2:30 
New American Works by McBride and Stil! 

Second Half ALL-BACH 





aeterder Bes. | 8: 8:45; Sunday Aft. 3:06 
URBI, Piano Soloist 
in yen E Flat Concerto 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. way Pia 


(Stein 














THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are _ re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 











GUILD THEATRE, W. SUNDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 17, at 8:45 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


AND DANCE GROUP — _ LOUIS HORST, Pianist 
Tickets $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 at Box Office Mgt. F. Hawkins 


GUILD THEATRE, W. 52 St. SUNDAY AFT., NOV. 24, at 3:30 


BERTHA OCHSNER 


LOUIS HORST, Pianist 
Hawkins 


(Steinway) 





DANCE RECITAL 
Tickets $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 at Box Office Mgt. F. 


GUILD THEATRE, W 2 SUNDAY NIGHTS, DEC. 1 and 8, at 8:45 


YVONNE GEORGI 


LO DANCE RECITAL IN AMERICA—LOUIS HORST, 
0, "si. 65, $1.10 at Box Office Met . Hawkins 


(Steinway) 





Pianist 
(Steinway) 


FIRS 
Ticket 92.2 
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OPENS TUES. EVE., Nov. 19—Theatre Union presents 





™ 7 


Based on 
The Classic Gorki Novel 
RECHT @ MUSIC by HANNS EISLER @ Translated by PAUL PETERS 


SUNDAY PERFORMANCES—LOWER PRICES 
CIVIC REPERTORY Thea., 6th Ave. & 14th S.—WA.9-7450 


lues., Wed., Thurs., Eri Eves. & Wed. & Sat. Mats. 30c to $1.00 
it. Eve. and Sunday Mat. & Eve. $1.50 to 30c 


KETS: 











2nd SENSATIONAL YEAR Brock Pemberton presents 


LAST PERSONAL 
WEEKS APPEARANCE 


with GLADYS GEORGE 


Antoinette Devvy 
& Sat. 2:30 


OF NEW YORK’S 
FUNNIEST PLAY | 





»y Lawrence Riley — Staged by 


43rd St.—Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, W. 


SAM H.HARRIS and MAX GORDON present 


JUBILEE 


Book by MOSS HART Music and Lyrics by COLE PORTER 
Entire Production Supervised and Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
Settings by JO MIELZINGER Dances created by Albertina Rasch 

With a Cast of 100, including— 
JUNE KNIGHT and MELVILLE COOPER 
E N 
IMPERIAL THEATRE ves., 8:30; Mats. Wed. and Sat., 


45th, West of Broadw. ay 


MARY BOLAND 


IN A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


2:30 











D. A. DORAN presents 


“There’s Wisdom in Women” 


by Joseph O. Kesserling Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble 
with RUTH WESTON — WALTER PIDGEON 
GLENN ANDERS — BETTY LAWFORD 
9-0046 


COMET SOMA. Fras cas mae, ceo a ee 3S 














“Its fun is large and obstreperous” — Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune 
“Comical enough to provide a rough-and-ready evening”—Rob. Garland, W.-T. 


“To judge from the laughter in the house it has considerable Soviet 
solidarity.’ —Brooks Atkinson, New York Times 





“Each American, Russian or Turk’l! enjoy ‘Squaring the Circle’.” 
—Leonard Lyons, Eve. Post 

















LYCEUM THEATRE, W. 45th St—BR 9-0546—Eves. 8:40, Mats. 
Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 — SEATS 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
— SN LE RR eee 
“MARY BURNS PMUSIC HALL | 
i 9 |__ SHOW piace 














RONALD 
COLMAN 


“The Man Who 
Broke the Bank 


at Monte Carlo” 
On the GREAT STAGE: 
“DOWNBEAT,” in_ five 
mirthful and melodious 
scenes, produced ry 
Leonidoff, with aug 
mented Musig¢ Hall en 
sembles,—Symph. Orch, 


FUGITIVE” 


A Paramount Picture 
With 

SYLVIA SIDNEY) 

MELVYN DOUGLAS | 


Alan Baxter - Brian Donlevy 
A Walter Wanger Production 





3 i} 


25c to 1 P.M. Every Day 
NEW YORK TIMES SQARE 


PARAMOUNT | 


43rd St. & B’way, N. Y¥.—CH. 4-7022 | } 
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APITOL 


Midnight Show BROADWAY & Sist a 
Every Night Major Edward Bowes, Mng. Di 


PUL | 
Tas 
















| “There is nothing anywhere that can 
be compared to it.”—World-Telegram 


| WARNER BROS. present MAX REINHARDT’S Production of 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE: Broadway & sist st. 


Phone ClIrcle 7-5900 or by mail. 
Twice Daily, 2:30 & 8:30. Eves, 55c-$2.20. Mats. 55c-$1.10 














| and BIG WEEK TWO BIG FEATURES 

“3 KIDS and |||| “THE THREE 

| A QUEEN” MUSKETEERS” 

| May ROBSON-Henry ARMETTA WALTER ABEL 
Charlotte Henry - Frankie Darro PAUL ~vaee 

| “The CASE of the 

LUCKY LEGS” 


with 
WARREN WILLIAMS 
GENEVIEVE TOBIN 





* PLUS BIG STAGE SHOW * | 
RAY HEATHERTON 
LAMBERTI | 

JOE & JANE McKENNA | 
GAE FOSTER GIRLS - OTHERS 
Roxy Rhythm Orch. | 

ANY DAY! | 


Freddy MACK - 


XY 


35e to 7 P. M | R THEATRE 
ith Ave. & 60th St. ANY SEAT! | K B’way & 
| @o 47th St. 


SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION 





























2 FIRST RUN HITS IN BROOKLYN! 


|” JAMES DUNN & CLAIRE DODD in “The Payoff” 
Also—“THE SPANISH CAPE MYSTERY” 


Added Attraction—HAL LE ROY in a Vitaphone musical 
BROOKLYN STRAND ieacren"rt 
Rockwell PIL 
"fon - Even- Mid 
a com 40¢ ings 25¢ Show Oe 16¢ Some 











FABIAN’S 


FLATBUSH ar NEVINS 
25¢ to 6 P.M. 


“TRANSATLANTIC 
TUNNEL” with Richard 


MADGE EVANS - HELEN VINSON 


Edmund LOWE 
ANN SOTHERN 


“GRAND EXIT” 























STARS OF SONG! ... STARS OF ROMANCE!.. . 


STARS OF LAUGHTER! ...IN WARNER BROS. NEW 


STYLE MUSICOMEDY! 


Pat O’Brien - Jane Froman - James Melton - Jean Muir - STRAND - 25. 


“STA RS OVER BROA DW AY” witH FRANK McHUGH-FRANK FAY — BROADWAY AND 47th STREET —TO1 P.M. 
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| SOCIALISM AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1» 2° “<-> 


An Analysis of the Geneva Organization, Its Positive Features and Limitations--De- 
mocracy as Road to Peace--Plea Against American Isolation--Coalition Is Necessary 








This is the second of two articles 
on Socialism and War. The first, 
which appeared in last week’s issue 
of this paper, dealt with the pru- 
ciples governing the Socialist atti- 
tude toward war and methods of 
formulating Socialist policy ™m 
event of war, The present article 
deals with the specific problem of 
the League of Nations and meas- 
ures for the maintenance of peace. 
Both articles constitute the con- 
cluding chapter of a monumental 
four-volume work by Kautsky on 
“War and Democracy.” 


By Karl Kautsky 


N some respects our task of cop- 

ing with the problem of war has 

been made easier by the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. 

At the beginning, the League 
was received with much mistrust, 
both by super-patriots of the de- 
feated countries, who regarded it 
as the creation of the victor states, 
and by “revolutionary” Socialists, 
who denounced it as a bourgeois 
deception. The League has shared 
the experience of other institutions 
and organizations designed to 
serve a social or political need. On 
éne side, their champions, easily 
inclined to overestimate their im- 
portance, endow them with func- 
tions they do not and cannot ful- 
fill; on the other, the critics, per- 
ceiving the shortcomings, proceed 
to denounce them as useless. 

Both approaches are erroneous. 
The same applies to such institu- 
tions as the universal franchise, 
cooperatives, trade unions, etc. No 
social or political institution or ac- 
tivity is absolute. It cannot be 
judged as an independent entity. 
Some may prove very successful 
and of great utility, but only under 
specific conditions, as part of a 
larger whole. Each has its defi- 
nite limitations determining its ca- 
pacity for good. Those who seek to 
bring these institutions into life 
and make them function must’ not 
remain unconscious of these limita- 
tions. Those conscious of these lim- 
itations can achieve great things 
through such institutions and meth- 
ods. Without such consciousness, 
merely by striking out widly into 
the unknown, we leave ourselves 
open to painful errors and dis- 
appointments. 

On the other hand, those who do 
perceive the limitations of certain 
institutions and methods, as well 
as their utility and necessity with- 
in these limitations, may be com- 
pelled to mould their actions in 
accordance with changes and va- 
riety of situations, and thus run 
the risk of making themselves mis- 
understood. For example: when the 
importance of the universal fran- 
chise or of trade unions as means 
for the emancipation of the work- 
ers is being exaggerated, it is nec- 
essary to confront such exaggera- 
tions with sharp criticism. This, in 
turn, may subject the critics to the 
unfounded charge that they are 
minimizing the universal franchise 
and trade unions. But where such 
minimizing does actually exist, it 
becomes the duty of the very same 
Socialist to emphasize strongly the 
advantages and necessity of the 
franchise and trade unions. This 
was also the experience of Marx 
and Engels. There were times when 
they looked forward to armed in- 
surrections and occasions when 
they warned against them. At all 
times, however, they were opposed 
to insurrections artificially con- 
cocted by conspiracy. 


Limitations of the 
League 


What holds true of trade unions, 
democracy, parliamentarism and 
social legislation is equally true of 
the League of Nations. Only under 
certain conditions can the League 
be regarded as practical and use- 
ful. It is not an absolute instru- 
ment for the prevention of war. I 
have shown in my book that its 
success depends upon the existence 
of a_ collectivity of democratic 
states. This is certainly true with 
respect to its task of preventing 
war. 

By democratic states we mean 





League does not exist as far as 
such states are concerned. 

Quite different is the situation 
with respect to despotic or semi- 
despotic states, controlled by ele- 
ments subsisting not upon their 
own peaceful labor but upon exer- 
cise of power and exploitation. The 
urge for power and exploitation 
has always been limitless and vio- 
lent. It always carries with it the 
danger of violent conflicts. A peace- 
ful, democratic state coming into 
collision with a warlike, despotic 
state is placed before the alter- 
native of yielding to the extortion 
of the despot, whose conduct cor- 
responds to that of a gangster, to 
preserve the peace. But it is an old 
rule that concessions never satisfy 
an extortionist but serve only to 
increase his avarice, so that a 
violent collision of the two states 
proves inevitable. 

How can the League of Nations 
prevent such misfortune in _ in- 
stances of this kind? The demo- 
cratic state will readily yield to its 
decision, for in such a solution it 
perceives its own salvation. But 
the despotic state yields only to 
force. 

In any such case the intervention 
of the League of Nations implies 
not a preventative of war, but action 
which may lead to war. The League 
must either take such action or 
abdicate. 


Arming the League 

It may become absolutely essen- 
tial to give the League power of 
compulsion, although it will not be 
easy to organize such power. Should 
this come about, the dagger is not 
excluded that the military forces 
placed at its disposal may not ex- 
ceed those of the small states in 
the army of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the 18th Century or of 
the German Confederation of 1866, 


which played such tragic-comic 
roles. 

This would not make for the 
elimination of war, but would 


merely give rise to another type 
of war, a kind of police war by the 
collectivity of civilization against 
some gangster-chieftain occupying 
a position of absolute authority in 
his own state. 

But although since the tempest 
of 1914-1918 there has been an ex- 
tension of suppression of demo- 
cracy by dictatorship in a consider- 
able portion of the world, resulting 
in weakening greatly the effective- 
ness of the League in the preven- 
tion of war, the League has by no 
means been rendered useless. It 
can still prevent wars between 
states not subject to the rule of 
despots. Such states, it must be 
remembered, still constitute the 
majority of the civilized peoples of 
the earth. 

Nor is the League of Nations 
without significance even in in- 
stances where it cannot prevent a 
war. With the outbreak of a war 
it facilitates more speedy and 
clearer determination of the ag- 
gressor and the attacked. And this 
means that as long as the League 
exists there need no longer be any 
danger of a split in the Socialist 
International upon the outbreak of 
war. The split which occurred dur- 
ing the World War, as indicated 
in my first article, was due neither 
to any fault of organization nor 
to any excess of national over inter- 
national consciousness in the So- 
cialist ranks, but to lack of clarity 
as to the question of the war guilt 
of the respective belligerents. Such 
lack of clarity can in the future 
become a factor only in a clash 
between two despotic states, with 
neither of the two placing their 
case before the League of Nations. 


Position of Soviet 
Russia 


To be sure, complications may 
ensue within the League of Na- 
tions itself. For the situation con- 


not be viewed as one reactionary 
mass. They, too, are not without 
differentiations. No government, 
however absolutist its conduct may 
be, can divest itself entirely of the 
character of its origin. The Rus- 
sion despotism of today emanates 
from a proletarian, anti-capitalist 
movement; the German despotism 
springs from anti-proletarian, cap- 
italist origins. This alone compels 
us to differentiate between the two 
despotisms. The Socialists of any 
country must fight its despotism 
regardless of its origin. But in 
war our attitude must be deter- 
mined not only by what we think 
of our own government but also 
of the oppesing government. More 
than ever it becomes necessary 
to formulate our policy not on the 
basis of regarding the despotic 
governments involved as one solid 
reactionary mass, but on the basis 
of the lesser evil. We may oppose 
bitterly a despotic government un- 
der which we live, but when this 
government is attacked by a des- 
potism still worse than ours and 
whose victory would be a misfor- 
tune for all mankind we cannot 
escape the necessity of halting our 
opposition temporarily until such 
time as the enemy is repulsed. 

Socialists who consider it their 
duty to oppose the Soviet despot- 
ism in Russia in most emphatic 
manner will thus be moved to sup- 
port Soviet Russia should it find 
itself attacked simultaneously by 
Germany and Japan. There can 
be no doubt that in such event the 
Socialist International, like the 
League of Nations, will be on the 
side of Soviet Russia. 

UNDER CONDITIONS AS 
THEY ARE SHAPING THEM- 
SELVES TODAY THERE NEED 
BE NO FEAR, THEREFORE, OF 
ANY SPLIT IN THE SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL IN THE 
EVENT OF WAR. 


Fighting the War 
Danger 


The Socialist International today 
has every prospect of preserving 
its unity upon the outbreak of war 
in determining and condemning the 
war guilt of any belligerent and 
the international enemy of human 
progress. It can also be united 
with respect to the measures to be 
applied in the event of threat of 
war. No international rules can 
be devised acceptable to all coun- 
tries in all situations. The prevail- 
ing situation, however, leaves no 
room for disagreement. 

In a democratic country a So- 
cialist Party must bow to the will 
of the majority when it finds it- 
self in disagreement with the pol- 


icy of the majority. In such cases 
it must oppose the majority by 
education and propaganda, but to 
do so by violent means would not 
only contradict its own democratic 
principles but would be contrary to 
all considerations of wisdom. For 
to win its-point by violence against 
a government controlling the ap- 
paratus of the state a proletarian 
party would require the support of 
even a greater majority ef the peo- 
ple than would be necessary at the 
ballot box. 

In undemocratic states, however, 
in which the government keeps the 
people down by force, the conduct 
of a Socialist Party in the event of 
any war to which the party was 
opposed would depend upon many 
varied and variable circumstances. 
Our opposition to the war in such 
cases would and must assume dif- 
ferent forms, depending upon the 
difference in circumstances. We 
cannot formulate any rules in ad- 
vance to meet such situations, ex- 
cept that no party must be called 
upon to do what may not be with- 
in its power to accomplish and that 
no party must be expected to do 
more than it can possibly do in 
extreme necessity. 

The great misfortune of the 
Second International was that 
many of its members, as well as 
many outside, had believed it had 
the irrisistible power to avert a 
war. A party that nurtures any 
such erroneous belief may easily 
fall into a situation in which it is 
confronted with a test under which 
it cannot stand up. Such a party 
is then placed before the alter- 
native of dodging the test because 
it lacks the power to meet it, which 
may easily make it appear coward- 
ly or ridiculous, or it may try to 
meet it, nevertheless, and thus 
bring about the destruction of its 
own organization. 

We should never rouse expecta- 
tions or undertake obligations 
which may maneuver us into any 
such position. 


The Bolshevik 
Experience 


However much I disagree on 
many points, with Lenin, I do agree 
entirely with the viewpoint he and 
Trotsky ultimately adopted in the 
signing of the Brest-Litowsk peace, 
an act which has generally been 
regarded as a shameful capitalula- 
tion on the part of the Bolsheviks. 
They believed: 

“It would have been childish to 
have permitted ourselves to be 
guided by abstract revolutionary 
morality alone. The problem is not 
to perish with honor, but, in the 
final analysis, to win.” (L. Trotsky: 
“From the October Revolution to 
the Brest-Litowsk Peace.” Bern, 





1918. Page 115.) 

It is our duty to avoid any 
struggle in which immediate defeat 
is inevitable if there is any pros- 
pect of facing the enemy and de- 
feating him at a later date—under 
more favorable circumstances and 
with greater power at our disposal. 

This policy is possible only, how- 
ever, provided we do not bind our- 
selves in advance with respect to 
any possible’ conflict. This is the 
principle the Socialist Internation- 
al must prescribe for those of its 
member parties in despotic coun- 
tries that may come into conflict 
with their governments on the 
question of war policy. The man- 
ner in which any such conflict is 
‘to be fought out must be left to 
the specific circumstances as they 
may develop. There is no absolute 
method of preventing the unleash- 
ing of war by an anti-democratic 
state. 


Disarmament 
Problem 


This is generally recognized to- 
day. And because of this the 
aspiration for unilateral, disarma- 
ment by the democratic states, 
which at one time had been quite 
pronounced, has been entirely 
abandoned. Of course, disarma- 
ment is urgently necessary, but it 
must be general disarmament. It 
would be senseless for the demo- 
cratic states to disarm while the 
undemocratic states remained 
armed to the teeth. 

Moreover, general disarmament, 
too, is to be undertaken only with 
caution. In democratic states any 
measure of disarmament decided 
upon can be easily observed and 
controlled. But not so in despotic 
states. Such states know the art 
of secret armaments. We question 
the wisdom of general disarma- 
ment under present circumstances, 
which do not permit any satisfac- 
tory and secure control of what 
| the dictators may be doing. 

Universal democracy is an es- 
sential pre-requisite for the proper 
functioning of the League of Na- 
tions and for disarmament. Both 
are clearly related to the liberties 
of the peoples. In the light of the 
present situation the prospects for 
the League of Nations and the 
maintenance of peace do not ap- 
pear to be encouraging. 

But despite this the cause of 
peace is by no means lost. Nor is 
a new World War unpreventable. 
World peace can be maintained 
provided all nations interested in 
maintaining it stick together close- 
ly against any disturber of the 
peace. Collectively, these nations 
would constitute such a tremen- 
dous aggregation of power that no 
nation inclined to disturb the peace 








By Victor Riesel 


STAND against sanctions by 
the Socialist Party of any 
country is a betrayal of the work- 
ing class of the world, B. Char- 
ney Vladeck told a packed meet- 
ing of several hundred party 
members in the Rand School at 
the launching of a series of edu- 
cational programs by Local New 
York. He deplored the position 
recently assumed by the National 
: Committee opposing 
League of 


I-xecutive 
such action by the 
Nations. 

Comrade Vladeck has just re- 
turned from a nine-country tour 
of Europe, where he found an 
energetic Socialist movement, teem- 
ing with party newspapers and 
smoothly functioning headquarters, 
which had succeeded in beating 
back fascism. Communism is prac- 





fronting us is not one in which the 
despots face the League as a com- 
pact opposition. A military despot- 
ism, when it feels itself sufficient- 
ly strong, is a threat to every one 
of its neighbors. This’ leads also 
to the possibility of a clash be- 
tween two despotic states. In any 





those who are not merely endowed 
with democratic constitutions, but 
dominated by independent and po- 
litically schooled masses support- 
ing themselves upon wage labor or, 
at least, upon labor of a non- 
exploitive character. 

A conflict between two demo- 
cratic states is unthinkable today. 
It is unthinkable that any such | 
states would permit a disagree- | 
ment between them to become so 
acute as to make its solution im- | 
possible by arbitration of a group 
of other democratic, neutral states, | 
rather than see it degenerate | 
into war with all its horrors and 
uncertainty of outcome, except the 
certainty of complete ruin for both 
sides. For democratic states the 
League of Nations offers an instru- 
ment of adjustment which they ac- 
tually seek and which it is not! 
necessary to impose upon them. | 
The problem of compulsion by the | 


threat of such a clash the weaker 
of the two despotisms will readily 
seek the support of the League of 
Nations. This is demonstrated in 
the case of Soviet Russia, the 
greatest of the despotic states of 
our time, now being threatened 
simultaneously by two other mili- 
tary despotisms, Japan and Ger- 
many, constituting together a very 
dangerous opponent for Russia, 
despite the limitations which the 
Versailles Treaty places upon Ger- 
many. In this situation the Rus- 
sian government found it advisable, 
after the rise of Hitler to power, 
to join the League of Nations, 
which previously it had denounced 
and repudiated. 

Again, as in 1914, the question 
may arise as to which is the worst 
and most dangerous enemy of de- 
mocracy and humanity: German or 
Russian military despotism. 


tically non-existent and has spent 
its force in every country but 
France, while the Socialists have 
received a minimum vote of 25 per 
cent in the democratic nations. 
Vladeck substantiated the optimism 
of his report by his experiences on 
the continent, where he observed 
that theoretical differences within 
the party do not interfere with its 
practical work. 

The old-fashioned pacifism of 
the labor movement was ended by 
the last British Trade Union Con- 
gress, Vladeck discovered in Eng- 
land. Resolutions this year were in 
sharp contrast to the programs 
adopted in past years. Labor saw 
that war was now possible as the 


All European Labor Backs Sanctions, 
Vladeck Reports to Socialists Here 





Workers, Not Intellectuals 
Vladeck finished his picture of Eng- 
land by saying that “the Socialist 
movement there is based entirely 
on labor—not intellectuals.” 

Vladeck flew across the Channel 
to Paris, and into the contrasting 
French setup. While it is probable 
that the Socialist Party will suffer 
from the united front in France, 


its leaders felt it was impossible 
entering 


to refrain from it, in 





B. C. Viadeck 


order to block a possible putsch by 
the Croix de Feu. There is talk in 
official circles that Premier Laval 
is conniving with elements in his 
ministry to effect a fascist coup. 





first chance for English democracy 
to strike at fascism. The Labor and | 
Socialist Party, strongest in the | 
world, voiced its new policy by the 
approval of sanctions in the von, 
days of the congress. Only George } 
Lansbury, Sir Stafford Cripps, left 
wing leader of the intellectual So- 
cialist League which supported 
him, and a few others opposed 
sanctions. 

“T toured nine countries of Europe 
and saw what fascism has done to 
labor. I approve of war to crush 








The despotisms of our time can- 


it,” said Vladeck. 





Socialists fear that this may occur 
just before the general elections 
and want to replace Laval by 


Herriot, leader of the Radical So- 
cialists, who is strongly anti-fascist 
and can be trusted. But the Com- 
munists hesitate to shake the gov- 
ernment since such a move might 
affect the French military machine, 
the perfection of which is neces- 
sary to Soviet foreign policy while 
there is danger cf a German- 
Russian war. A combination of the 
Socialist Party, the Radical So- 


remove Laval. The Communists in 
France are the third party from 
the left. On the extreme left is the 
Socialist group led by Leon Blum, 
then Herriot’s Radicals, and finally 
the Communists. 
French and German 
Movements 

The character of French labor 
differs distinctly from the British. 
The Socialist movement in France 
has always been political, not eco- 
nomic, while the attitude of or- 
ganized labor, reared on _ syndi- 
calism, considers the Socialist Party 
too conservative. The trade unions 
are now forced to participate in 
politics. Although a necessity in 
France, the united front was im- 
possible in any other country, 
Vladeck declared. 

During his trip through Germany 
Comrade Vladeck observed that 
the situation there made combined 
effort between the Communist 
Party and the Socialist Party in- 
conceivable. Underground work 
could not be conducted on the basis 
of a united front Subversive 


would venture to do so. This is 
the only possibility presenting it- 
self today for the maintenance of 
peace. 

To bring about the creation of 
such a coalition is now the great 
task of any peace policy. Such a 
coalition must embrace not only all 
democratic states but also those 
undemocratic states (like Soviet 
Russia) which, for ‘one reason or 
another, fear war and seek to 
avoid it. This coalition must not 
supersede the League of Nations 
but, rather, make its functioning 
more secure by placing at its dis- 
posal the tremendous instruments 
of power which the League does 
not now possess. 

Thus, the League of Nations, 
born out of a coalition, will again 
become the instrument of a coali- 
tion, but of an entirely different 
one than that of 1919. The latter 
coalition dictated to a disarmed foe 
a peace of force. The coalition now 
required is one that would defend 
a general, democratic peace against 
a powerfully armed force. Its func- 
tions and objectives would be en- 
tirely different. 


Position of the 
United States 


The establishment of such a 
coalition for the security of peace 
is confronted, among other things, 
by one great difficulty: the short- 
sightedness and lack of under- 
standing on the part of the United 


States with respect to foreign 
affairs. 
THE UNITED STATES HAS 


BECOME THE GREATEST POW- 
ER IN THE WORLD. IT IS THE 
REAL ARBITER OF WAR AND 
PEACE. BY JOINING THE CO- 
ALITION IT WOULD RENDER 
IT ALL POWERFUL AND MAKE 
PEACE SECURE. 

But because of lack of knowl- 
edge in the United States of the 
world outside the American people 
fear to become entangled in world 
affairs. It must be emphasized 
again and again that despite all 
visionary autarchian experiments 
(the efforts of various nations to 
become economically self-suffi- 
cient), the states of the entire 
world find themselves increasingly 
dependent upon one another, eco- 
nomically, politically, scientifically 
and culturally. Nor is the United 
States, the most powerful of all 
nations, an exception. And never 
does international interdependence 
appear more glaringly than in time 
of war. In 1917 the United States 
found itself drawn into the war. 
It will surely be involved in any 
new war. The disturbers of peace 
today are not confined to Europe 
alone. There is one in the Far 
East, by no means inconsiderable. 

We understand full well the de- 
sire of the American people to be 
let alone. This desire is shared by 
all other peoples. BUT PEACE 
CANNOT BE ASSURED TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE BY WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM ANY ASSOCIA- 
TION WITH THE REST OF THE 
WORLD. SUCH ASSURANCE IS 
POSSIBLE ONLY THROUGH EF- 
FECTIVE COOPERATION WITH 
ALL LOVERS OF PEACE IN 
THE OLD WORLD. BY ISOLAT- 
ING THEMSELVES THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE MAKE A NEW 
WAR PROBABLE, INTO WHICH 
THEY WILL BE DRAWN DE- 
SPITE ALL ISOLATION. THEY 
CAN PREVENT A NEW WAR 
BY TIMELY COOPERATION 
WITH OTHER FRIENDS OF 
PEACE, BY RANGING THEM- 
SELVES AGAINST THOSE WHO 
WOULD RESORT TO FORCE. 
THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 
DEPENDS UPON THE UNITED 
STATES, UPON ABANDONMENT 
BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND THEIR STATESMEN OF 
THEIR PRESENT SHORTSIGHT- 
ED “REALPOLITIK” AND ES- 
TRANGEMENT FROM THE 
WORLD, AND THEIR TAKING 
OF AN ACTIVE INTEREST IN 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE OLD 
WORLD, HOWEVER SENSE. 
LESS AND REPUGNANT THEY 





propaganda and organization is 
done by individual groups, since | 
one band will not trust the other. | 
The whole network is honeycombed | 


with spies. A bulletin published | 
regularly in Germany by the 
Executive Committee of the So- |} 


cialist Party revealed the names 
and addresses of 500 spies in the 
Socialist Party alone. Units com- 
posed of former local trade unions 
—the tailors, needle workers, car- 
penters and others—work in total 
isolation. Punishment by the Hit- 
ler government for this work is 
death. Refusal to reveal the name 
of a man he had met a half hour 
before cost one person his head, 
while the possession of 
literature means three to twelve 
years incarceration if caught. 
Meetings of more than three people 
are impossible. Under 
cumstances no Socialist would trust 
a Communist with his plans. 

It was in Czéchoslovakia, a 
nation completely surrounded by 
fascist countries, that Vladeck re- 
ports his most interesting and ex- 
citing days. Here is a strong So- 


radical 


tnese cir- 








cialists and the Communists could 


(Continued on Page Six) 


MAY FREQUENTLY APPEAR 
TO BE. 
More and more it becomes the 


imperative duty of all democrats 
and Socialists to study intensively 
the wholes field of international 
politics. As early as 1864, in his 
Inaugural Address, Marx declared 
that it was the duty of the work- 
ing class “to master the secrets of 
international politics.” 


This is even more true today 
than it was seventy years ago. In- 
ternationalist sentiments are not 


enough. They may frequently lead 
us into error unless combined with 
understanding of 
problems, with knowledge of affairs 
beyond our own The 
more the working classes, includ- 
ing, of course, intellectuals and all | 
other toiling elements who support 
the proletariat, perceive the inter- 


international 


rrontiers. 


dependence of their own with all 
other states and the more they 
succeed, on the basis of this under- | 


standing, in attaining to a clear, 
unified, international policy, and 


of the world, notably the Britis 
dominions—to move in the direc# 
tion of such an international pol# 
icy, the stronger will be the foun’ 
dations and the security of peace 


s f- 
Peace and Socialism 

Some Socialists like to assert” 
that enduring peace, like true de- 
mocracy, must remain a dream &§ 
long as capitalism is not supersed- 
ed by Socialism. This sounds rad- 
ical, but in reality it is quite un¢ 
founded. Only visionaries who bed 
lieve that complete Socialism cat 
be brought about at one fell swoop 
cling to this view, which obstructs’ 
the task of the prevention of war 
and postpones all serious efforts in 
behalf of peace to the distant 
future. 

The development of Socialisti 
production is neither a simple now 
a ‘speedy process. A dictatorial 
government can be overthrown over 
night to be succeeded by a demo~ 
cratie government, but the build 
ing of a new system of production 
‘in place of the old, the develop- 
‘ment of which required centuries 
of time, is a slow, painful process. 
| The example of Soviet Russia does 

not contradict this statement. What 
has been set up in Russia is. the 
state economy of an Oriental des- 
potism—not the socialized produc- 
| tion of human beings. By adopting 
|the extreme view that a Socialist 
|system of production must be es- 
| tablished in all important countries 
lof the world before world peace 
lean be made secure, that the estab- 
lishment of Socialism is the abse- 
lute prerequisite of world peace, 





we are only obstructing and para- 
lyzing the struggle for world 
peace. 


Fortunately, this extreme view 
is as false as the view, with which 
it is coupled, that democracy—the 
maintenance and utilization of pop 
j ular liberties—is possible only un- 
| der a Socialist regime. WHAT is 
true is that the establishment of 
| democracy must precede Socialism 
and world peace. Neither is pos- 
sible without democracy ‘ 
| We must keep in mind the sim- 
| ple fact that many more people 
are interested in world peaee than 
in Socialism. Socialism arouses the 
interest and enthusiasm of think- 
ing workers, intellectuals, members 
of the middle class and peasants, 
but world peace is demanded today 
by virtually all classes of society, 
including capitalists, except the 
small group of capitalists interest- 
ed in profits of the munitions in- 
dustry. Not even all militarists 
are today in favor of war. They 
fear the attack of the enemy: and 
demand that their countries be-pre- 
pared to meet it, but only a small 
group of selfish, conscienceless po- 
liticians and gamblers, only fools 
and criminals, today have the te 
merity actually to advocate war. 
The consequences of modern war 
are too terrible to permit any 
strong support of war on the part 
of any large group, for moder 
war threatens the existence net 
only of individual classes but of 
all individuals, regardess of class, 
in any nation engaging in war. 


Democracy Road to 
Peace 


For these reasons, the general 
extension and strengthening of de- 
mocracy would be sufficient to in- 
sure peace. 

It is not true that capitalist come 
petition leads to war. There were 
many wars long before the rise of 
capitalist production—dynastie 
wars, wars of the nobility, ete. 
For a long time industrial capital 
has been emphatically opposed to 
war. Not the period of free com- 
petition but the search for monop- 
oly of markets and of sources of 
raw materials, which began about 
fifty years ago, moved SOME cap 
italist elements to a policy of war 











and aggression, thus adding an- 
other cause of war to those that 
had been at. work in the past, but 
this warlike element in modern 


capitalism is now on the decline. 
The capitalists have learned to en- 
ter into understandings with each 
other on the question of monop- 
olies. The exploiting and adven- 
turist elements in democratic eoum- 
tries who still have an interest in 
war no longer possess the power 
provoke war, especially if they 
are held in check by an independ- 
ent, intelligent, well informed, or- 
ganized working class. ONLY @® 
undemocratic states can the war- 
like elements, if assisted by pecul. 
iar circumstances, still mobilize the 
power to make war. 
UNIVERSAL democracy is sy- 
nonymous with enduring peace 
Universal democracy assures work] 
peace, just as it leads te Social 
ism in countries where democracy 
is coupled with the existence and 
functioning of a numerous, intel 
ligent, independent proletariat. 
SOCIALISM is not the pre-req- 
uisite of peace and democracy. De- 
mocracy is much more the general 
root out of which, side by side and 
closely related to each other, come 








the more they can influence the 
statesmen and governments in all | 
democratic countries—in Europe as j 
well as in America and other parts 


world peace as well as the —s 
emancipation and satisfaction 
toiling humanity,—which ig Se 
cialism. 



























Workers Abroad 


t Regimes, Thrown on the Defen- 

e, Face Crisis—Vienna Government 

eported Seeking Reconciliation 

ith Workers—Swiss Elections 
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9 By John Powers 
Fascism Everywhere on the Defensive 


sein. 
Italy fascism is passing through a severe crisis, political and eco- 
ie, and that it is now definitely on the defensive, fighting for its life. 
By this we do not mean to say that the fascist regimes in question 
‘ane likely to fall tomorrow, but it is quite evident that all of them are 
'@ process of disintegration, the end of which will be their extinction. 
Nor can we be sure that before they go they may not “slam the 
violently and with catastrophic international repercussions. But 
position is becoming more critical from day to day. 

» <The weakest of the lot and the one first likely to go is the fascist 
regime in Austria. Austrian fascism was never the monolithic, homo- 
" geneous force presented in their beginnings and until recently by the 
regimes in Italy and Germany. The offspring of Italian fascism, and 
depending entirely upon the support of Mussolini, who now has his 
hands full both at home and abroad, Austrian fascism revealed the 
deadly fissures in its structure from the very first day of its birth. 
First, of course, there is the cleavage between the Nazi variety, sup- 
ported from Berlin, and the Italian species. In addition, the clerical- 
Heimwehr group, which came into power in Austria after the crushing 
of the Socialist and labor movement on direct orders from Rome, never 
enjoyed the unity of purpose .and command which every dictatorship 
requires in order to survive. The recent reorganization of the Austrian 
government, with the elimination of Major Fey, the butcher of Vienna, 
and the rise to apparent domination of Prince Starhemberg, served 
to emphasize the hopeless inner weakness and contradictions of 
Austrian fascism. 

No longer able to count upon the support of Mussolini, who may 
soon find himself fighting for his life in Italy, hard pressed by England 
and the League of Nations for participation in sanctions against Rome, 
confronted with serious financial and economic difficulties which the 
League alone is in a position to relieve, the Schuschnigg government 
in Vienna now finds it necessary to seek reconciliation with the 
workers. That such reconciliation is in the minds of some members 
of the government appears from a significant report in the Prager 
Presse, well informed Czechoslovak organ. 

According to this journal, the Austrian government has asked Dr. 
Karl Renner, former Socialist Chancellor of Austria, to mediate be- 
tween the government and the workers. Dr. Renner is reported to 
have come from Austria to Czechoslovakia recently, where he con- 
ferred with exiled Socialist chieftains. Dr. Renner, however, denied 
that he had undertaken any mediation. 

“The real background of these rumors, however, is the desire of 
some members of the Schuschnigg cabinet to come to some sort of 
reconciliation with the workers,” reports the London Daily Herald, 
official organ of the British Labor Party, commenting on the informa- 
tion from Prague. 

“This desire is prompted by the international weakness of Italy, 
by the increased Nazi danger, and by these cabinet members’ distrust 
of their powerful colleagues of the fascist Heimwehr. 

“Whether anything will come of these hopes for reconciliation 
remains to be seen. 

“Phe preliminary conditions of the workers, for any temporary 
working arrangement with the government, would be: 

“(1) The release of all Socialist and Communist political prisoners; 

“(2) The return of all confiscated property to the workers’ cultural 
and athletic organizations; 

“(3) Free elections by the workers of functionaries within the 








government trade unions and in the administration of the in- 
surance funds. 
, “At present all these functionaries are nominated by the 


government.” 

We are confident that the day is not far distant when the fascist 
regime in Vienna will disappear. Whatever concession it may see itself 
compelled to make to the workers will never be adequate to satisfy 
their determination to bring about the complete destruction of fascism 
in one way or another. 

And this holds equally true of Italy and Germany. 


The Elections in Switzerland 


We reproduce the folliwing'report from the bulletin of the Labor 
and Socialist International on the recent elections in Switzerland, from 
which the Socialists emerged as the strongest single party and which 
‘marked a severe defeat for fascism: 

The mere fact that unusually marked changes in the relative 
strength of the parties took place in the various cantons is a sign 
that the elections to the National Council and the Council of the 
States, which took place in Switzerland on October 27, were crisis 
elections. It is true that in many cases these changes compensate 
each other in the total result. But this apparent stability only con- 
ceals the fact that the economic crisis has set the Swiss electorate in 
Motion to a far greater extent than has been the case at any other 
time since 1919. 

The surprising success of a singular list of “Independent” candi- 
dates, who grouped themselves around a successful business man named 
Duttweiler in Zurich, points in the same direction. That in its first 
election this list was able to win five seats in Zurich, and one each in 
St. Gall and Berne, shows the inner uncertainty and restiveness of 
great bodies of electors who have so far supported the Radical Party, 
as well as of considerable sections of the Social Democratic electorate. 

The breach made by this list spoiled the otherwise practically 
clear picture of a Socialist advance. The gain in seats in the cantons 
of Basle City and Basle County, Berne, Thurgovie and Valais—where 
a Socialist was elected for the first time—were balanced exactly by the 
losses in Zurich (two seats), Geneva, St. Gall and the Grisons. Of 
these, the losses in Zurich and St. Gall may be definitely attributed to 
the advance of the “Independents,” whereas the two other seats were 
lost by a narrow margin as a result of the combination of lists by 
the bourgeois parties. Such combinations also prevented Socialist 
Successes elsewhere by smal] majorities. The greatest losers by the 
advance of the “Independents” were the Radicals. They lost six seats 
and won two, with the result that they return to Parliament with 48 
members. This means that the Socialists, with their 50 representatives, 
hecome the strongest party. The Catho.ic-Conservatives, who gained 
one seat and lost four, are now left with only 41. The Peasant Party, 
which has suffered severely from the attack of the Young Peasants, 
a body with Left tendencies, drops from 29 to 22, while the Young 
Peasants return to the National Council with four seats. 

The fascist movements put up a miserable performance. They 
secured one seat each in Zurich and Geneva, lost votes heavily through- 
out the country, in some places as much as 60%, and are of no im- 
portance 2s a political force. Their total vote amounts to about 14,000. 


The Communists retained their two seats in Zurich and Basle 


City. The Independent list, which possesses a total of seven seats, 
can hardly be defined politically. Its creator has always declared his 
full support for democracy. From the economic point of view he stands 


for free competition, the elimination of the middleman, and private 
initiative, and has repeatedly expressed himself against the policy of 
wage reductions. And that exhausts his program. 

The Social Democratic Party slightly by 6,000. 
With its 254,000 votes it is by far the strongest party from the voting 
point of view. If the critical attitude which indubitably exists towards 
the government's lack of a program has not expressed itself 


ncreased its vote 





sufficient extent in a Socialist advance, the reason is that the new 
groups had a greater power of attraction. 

In the Council of the States [upper house] the Socialists will in 
future have at least two representatives instead of one, as Wenk 
(Basle City) has been elected in addition to Kl6ti (Zurich). With 
regard to the seat for Basle County,:the Socialists are in a favorable 


position for the 


second ballot which has become necessa 


The election result as a whole is only unequivocal in a negative 
sense. The parties which have so far dominated—Radica Cathe 
Gonservatives and Peasants ave lost votes and seats. On the 
hand, it was not everywhere possible to capture these tes for t 
Social Democratic Party. But at all events ,the fascist movement has 


revealed its pitiable weakness, while democracy in Switzerland has 


shown the fullness of its strength. 
The Eclipse of the Extremists 
- [In one country after another both the fascist 
parties have shown themselves to be on the raad to extinction in 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


and Communist 


recent | 


can no longer be any doubt that in Germany, Austria and 
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HE strongest indictment 

against Capitalism and the ir- 
refutable argument against its 
inability to protect the weifare 
of the people may be found in 
the fact that it cannot provide 
jobs for the many millions of 
workers who were thrown out of 
employment during the disar- 
rangement period of its indus- 
trial process. ; 

Capitalism must be given credit 
for having most marvelously de- 
veloped and organized its technical 
production;+the law of competition 


forced Capitalism to build its 
system of production and distribut- 
tion of commodities upon the 
latest modern scientific methods 
and apply in its productive process 
the very latest and highly im- 
proved machines and other new 
methods which enabled the one 
capitalist to out-compete his fel- 
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Capitalism as today in operation 
will never be able to again absorb 
this army of unemployed wage 
workers in its productive process, 
no matter hew prosperous busi- 
ness may become. Perhaps 50 per 
cent. of them may temporarily be 
re-employed, the other millions 
will remain on the out-of-work list. 
This inability to re-employ all 
those now out of work can readily 


be explained: the improved ma- 
chines today occupy the places 
where formerly human hands 


would perform the work—and per- 
form it much cheaper than human 
labor can do it. 

Permanent Jobless Army 

If we generalize by taking all 
countries into consideration we 
find that between seventeen and 
cightcen million wage workers will 
always be unemployed no matter 
how glorious the capitalist prosper- 
ity may present itself. Thus at 





low capitalist who would not, or 


could not make use of the latest 
technical improvements in the} 
means of production. | 
Thus the technical rev lution | 
was accelerated by the pressure of | 
‘onipetition. The result of this 
revolution is that today we 
ever ten million men and women | 
out of work people wha are able | 


and willing to work. In our own 
country, of course; yet this unen- | 


every | 





ployment is universal, it is in } 
other country where Capitalism 


got its foot-nold. | 

It is estimated that throughout , 
our terrestrial globe there are} 
fully 35 million people unem- | 


ployed, and this army of workless 
men and women represent a popu- 
lation of about 100,000,000 human | 
souls. In other words: An army | 
of wage workers equal in number 
to the entire population of our, 
United States of America is today, 
throughout the “civilized” world, | 
condemned to unemployment, to} 
poverty, to misery and want, and | 
everything bad and demoralizing 
that goes with such hopeless con- 
ditions of life. 

Here is the kernel of the grave 
problem; here we see in its most 
naked form and brutality the im- 
potency of the capitalist regime | 
and the incompetency of the capi- 
talist political economy. 








[tion and physical and mental 
torvcure 

The real solution of the unem- 
! ployme nt pi oble m presupposes a 


| radical 
|\labor in proportion to the increas- 


least fifly million men, women az2d 








How to Abolish 
Unemployment 


(m0) 0000) 0 a 


the interests of the people, Even 
today the State by limiting the 
dictatory power of the capitalist 
employing class and by enacting 
laws for the universal reduction of 
the hours of labor in public and 
private business, can considerably 
mitigate the unemployment situa- 
tion. ; 
President Roosevelt had made 
an attempt, by means of his In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, to improve 
the general labor situation. In 
the beginning he was able to record 
some cases of success; the prospects 
were promising. But these well 
meaning attempts were finally 
frustrated by the leading indus- 
trial corporations and employers, 
The fact that Roosevelt upheld the 
sacredness of private property in 
the means of production accounts 
for his failure to bring about the 
improved conditions he had been 
dreaming of. Thus the situation 
remained as dark as before and the 
solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem remained in the status quo. 
This solution reaches beyond the 
possibilities of capitalism; it touch- 
es the field of carefully planned 
social economy ‘where production 
and distribution will be se organ- 
ized and controlled that every hu- 
man being willing and able to work 
will find remunerative employment. 
Under such new system of pro- 
duction such a thing as overpro- 
duction would hardly be known, at 
least not in the present sense. 
When it is found. that there is 
more produced than can be con- 
sumed, workers will not be laid off 
or kicked out of a job. The simple 
way to bring about the equilibrium 
is to reduce the hours of labor to 
such an extent that all able and 
willing workers wil] be absorbed in 
the industrial process, This private 
Capitalism could not afford to do 
because it would eliminate the 
principle of profit, which is the 
only thing that makes the capital- 
ist heart beat. Under present con- 
ditions the profit rate becomes the 
dictating factor; in the new social 





| 


world will | 

business | 
» without work, with- 
out bread, to charity for 
relief, living a life of slow starva- 


children throughout the 


ing times of 


£ 
¢ 





prosperity 


looking 


yeduction of the hours of 
ing productivity of the mechanical 
improvements, This, of course, 
may mean a limitation of profits 
accumulation of capital 
‘or the capitalist. The employer 
in competition with his fellow 
capitalists is obliged to secure the 
interest 


and less 


highest possible rate of 


and 


the most potential increase of 
capital accumulation; 
quently shorter hours of work and 
higher wages in his establishment 
become somewhat of an obstacle in 
efforts at successful competi- 

A real solution of the prob- | 


conse- 


his 


his 
tion, 
lem is only possible in a new order 





of soci ty and in co-0 pe ration with 


other states and countries. 


State intervention 


words: Capitalism can- | 
the une 
lem; to do so would be suicidal. 
Hence the State, as a public social 
nstitution, must step in to protect 


In othe 


not solve mployment prob- 


| PUT HIS SHOULDER TO 


order, with proper plans and or- 


| ganization, the good and welfare 


of all the people becomes the decid- 
ing factor. 
The Solution 


These means at the disposal of a 


'commonsense and correctly planned 


economy can not be employed un- 
der Capitalism for the simple rea- 
son that such application would 
endanger the very existence of the 
capitalist system. For the . rest, 
there are no other means to re- 
move the evil of unemployment. 
HENCE IT IS ONLY THROUGH 
TRADE _UNIONISM _AND _SO- 
CIALISM THAT THE PROBLEM 
CAN BE SOLVED. 

To clearly understand and rec- 
ognize the truth of this conclusion 
is of most vital significance for the 
working class. To accept this aim 
and objective and work in this di- 
rection bestows an honor upon the 
proletarian. WHOEVER IS PER- 
MEATED WITH THE THOUGHT 
AND CONVICTION THAT ONLY 
THROUGH THE TRADE UNION 
ACTIVITY AND SOCIALISM LA- 
BOR’S SECURITY AND FREE- 
DOM AND HUMAN WELFARE 
CAN BE ASSURED, AND WHO 
IS WILLING AND READY TO 
THE 
WHEEL AND DO EVERYTHING 


| WITHIN HIS POWER TO BRING 
|THE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
| AND HISTORICAL CHANGES IN 


THE WORKERS’ CONDITIONS 
ABOUT, IS ENTITLED TO THE 
NAME OF A TRUE AND BRAVE 
SOLDIER FOR THE CAUSE OF 
THE WAGE WORKERS. 





(Continued from Page Five) 

cialist Party, notwithstanding po 
tent racial and two neigh 
boring fascisms. Socialists are part 
of the government and pursue ‘the 


forces 



































most active fight on the continent ng. 
against Hitle Here is the “They were like tombs—at 9 
haven of polit refugees from|o’clock not a light in any window. 
Russia, Germany and Austria. I was told that Socialist families 
In Austria had been evicted—that rents were 
In Brunn, on the Austrian bord 1 100 per cent,” he said. 
ire headquarters of the exiled Aus In Poland, where his own re- 
trian trade union movement. Four-|reption had been suppressed, he 
teen thousand Austrian dues-paying | Saw the weakest party group. In 
trade unionist ifficials ar ; | Switzerland he encountered a 
councils el he ‘enetl ong campaign, the results of 
the und und movem n|w e sir een reported in 
Vienna. I nass part 17 New Leader. In Holland he 
work concealed, but ready to found the headquarters of a Dutch | 
back The | r- | movement, with special newspapers | 
national \ s’ j tto fight Communism and fascism. | 
eration re lues ro | The Dutch Communist Party has | 
Austrian railwaymet | disintegrated and Socialist trade | 
lecently the ¢ f ne inior leaders of labor. | 
for the re n ¢ a | rhe D standard of ing e | 
reached a crisis. It was then de-| highest in Europe | é 
ded tl at- | In Belgium 
ened w | B n tl scene ri S 
prisonmen ; n and D Mar 
} punishn } jap DD n ha ? 
irden the refugees’ np ifen é atiena 
to participate, upon t ‘ e.}t m Soci s and r 
more j a \ h « 
ampaign. Two indred r | ab Hit » stride into pow er, | 
Socialists returned All of Brunn|Henri D Man, Socialist leader, | 
is permeated by the optimism and |devised his program, which has a 
idealism of.the exiled S hutzbund. | strong psychological appeal—So- 
In Vienna, Vladeck visited Karl | cialism in our time—and which has 


Kautsky, now 81 years old. He is 


Labor Backs Sanctions 








war and 
will start upon his autobiography 
Later Vladeck was driven 
to the Kar] Marx Hof, which was 
shelled during the February up- 


his volume on 


shortly. 















forced down the number of jobless 


from 200,000 to 80,000. It is a drive 
for the socialization of the key in- 
dustries—credit, power, transporta- 
tion. The trade unions feel that 
the plan will not work but are sup- 
porting it until the other parties 
in the coalition refuse tkeir as- 
sistance. Socialist leaders then plan 
to step out of the government and 
seek a complete mandate from the 
people. It is the only answer to 
the governmental crisis, which has 
already provoked rumors of a 
coup. Each of the three 
Belgian parties have five ministers, 
Emil Vandervelde leading the So- 
cialist bloc as Deputy Premier. 


fascist 


Besides his observations of the 
European Labor and_ Socialist 
movements, Vladeck—who is : 
member of the New York City 
Housing Authority — investigated 
housing conditions in all the coun- 
tries he visited. In London, Liver- 


pool and Birmingham, where Labor 


‘| heroism of certain American pub- 














N admiration for bravery, 
wherever found, forces me 
to point with pride to the unsung 


lic school principals who have 
recently fought and conquered 
single-handed the anarchism that 
had raised its ugly head among 
some of our school tots of seven 
or eight. 

Revolt in the Nursery 

I refer of course to the recent 
incidents where children have been 
barred from schools in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and other 
places for their refusal to salute 
the flag, and the tidings that no 
New York boy or girl will receive 
a high school diploma until he has 
pledged undying devotion to the 
Constitution. Thus is another black 
plot against American institutions 
uncovered. No doubt these kids 
are dangerous reds, intent on de- 
stroying the sanctity of the home 
and if some of our patriotic prin- 
cipals had not remembered that 
eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, the whole country would 
now be in their hands and America 
would go down to a ruin such as 
can be described only by a Repub- 
lican Chairman. 

Education vs. Logic 
However, I fear my gratitude to 
my saviors is something less than 
it ought to be for, to save my soul, 
I can’t understand the logic of this 
treatment. Now either saluting 
the flag is something every normal 
child should want to do, or else it 
is something about which children 
would naturally have different 
opinions. If all children salute the 
flag, it seems obvious that those 
who don’t are simply children who 
have lacked educational opportuni- 
ties, and once those are given, 
pupils will see the sweet reason- 
ableness of the salute and enter 
the fold. In that case, the last 
treatment he should get is being 
barred from school, since education 
is all that is necessary to bring 
him round. If, on the other hand, 
the subject is one on which differ- 
ences of opinion can reasonably be 
expected it is obviously absurd to 
penalize a child for the opinion he 
holds. Either way, barring the 
child from school seems to be 
about the most unreasonable thing 
to do. 

Campbell in the Soup 
In New York the situation is a 
trifle different. The Superintend- 
ent of Schools is one Harold G. 
Campbell, famous for his pilgrim- 
ages to Italy whence flows all 


“Can Such Things 


By Adrien Gambet 





for this, just as bullies who become 
teachers to impose upon children 
the prejudices they cannot defend 
before adults are no substitute for 
educators. 
Politics and Education 
Their approach is even a com- 
plete denial of democracy. It is 
customary, even necessary, under 
the dictatorships of Germany, 
Russia and Italy, to substitute in- 
noculation with prejudice for edu- 
cation. This method has its bases 
in two fundamental assumptions: 
a distrust of the intellectual abili- 
ties of the people which assumes 
that learning should be kept for 
the chosen few while the masses 
are automatized with the prej- 
udices that will make them the 
useful servants of their rulers, and 
a realization that the teachings of 
dictatorship cannot stand up face- 
to-face with those of democracy. 
That this system, which deprives 
the intellectual muscles of all 
exercise must result in mental 
degeneration is shown by the fact 
that fascism has never produced 
a single idea and that communism 
has ceased to mean anything. It 
is obvious, of course, that the 
hypocritical “self-criticism” of 
communism, which merely allows 
the critic to show his assent to the 
general orders by questioning 
trivial details, is not the same 
thing as free debate. 
Socialism and Education 
The concept is in direct opposi- 
tion to the teachings of Socialism. 
The very gist of Marx is that the 
conflict of two old ideas is neec- 
essary to produce a new and more 
valid one. In fact that is the very 
essence of scientific method and 
that is why we call our beliefs 
Scientific Socialism. And _ the 
method of Scientific Socialism, 
which is the only one which pro- 
duces progress, is necessary to 
democracy and human betterment, 
just as repression, propaganda and 
censorship are necessities of dic- 
tatorship and bring about the in- 
tellectual degeneration which are 
in its very seeds. That is why the 
school principals who try to 
bludgeon little children into con- 
formity are not really educators 
and are not the representatives 
of advancing democracy but those 
of receding dictatorship. 
x a Ke 
Hearst, “Apostle of 
Democracy" 
| gernagiet tags however, some- 
times gets herself some pretty 
strange lovers, and after listening 
to them for a while one begins to 





fascist grace, and whence he has! 
always returned with a strength- | 
ened, if curiously confused, faith 
in a private blend of fascism and | 
“Americanism.” The draughts of | 
this potent beverage have now ap- 
parently quite bereft this “edu- 
cator” of what are charitably 
called his senses. He insists on the 
enforcement of an old law—a 
product of the war hysteria— 
which requires an oath of loyalty 
to the constitution before the stu- 
dent receives his diploma. He says 
he can’t conceive of any American 
citizen being unwilling to take the 
oath. 

An "Educator" Reasons 

If he really means that of 
course there is no earthly point in 
asking any one to take it. But Mr. 
Campbell presents us with this 
gem of purest ray serene: “We be- 
lieve that if a youngster refuses 
to sign the oath after the State 
has given him an education, that 
youngster it not one of good char- 
acter.” That, of course, raises the 
whole question of what education 
is for and it would be interesting 
to know Mr. Campbell’s ideas, if 
any, on the subject. If the aim is 
to produce a succession of robots 
with identical sets of prejudices 
then he is justified. But if, by any 
chance, its object is to stimuate 
the thinking capacities, then differ- 
ences of opinion must result, even 
on the question of the government, 
and his whole argument falls to 
the ground. 

Training in Hypocrisy 
One of the worst aspects of this 
question of salute and oath is that 
the course the educators is 
caluculated to do nothing more 
than to train children in hypocrisy 
and mental dishonesty. A law com- 
pelling every one to hold the same 
opinions on any subject is absurd 
on the face of it and regulations 
compelling children to go through 
the outward forms of such con- 
formity are not one whit better. 
It is a commonly accepted legal 
principle that what one does under 
compulsion one is not responsible 
Thus children compelled un- 
willingly to salute the flag or to 
swear allegiance to the govern- 
ment may go through the motions, 
tongue in cheek, but they can only 
despise institutions content with 
such mechanical manifestations. 
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ntrols, one million homes have 
been built for the workers. Ex- | 
periments are being conducted in 


the 


leasing of homes 
differential. 


upon an 


ibility-to-pay 


WORCESTER, Mass.—A vote of 
polled for William A. Ahern, 


list candidate for Mayor. This 


929, 

Socia 
compares well with the vote of 521 
Two years ago, Louis Epstein, for 
councilman-at-large, polled the fine 
vote of 1,354. 
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The real way to command alle- 
giance to institutions is to make 
them worthy of it: the rest will 


The Scientific Ideal 
The whole matter is a searching 
edu- 
intellectual 
“edu- 
itifie method 


of what for 


and of 
bankruptcy of some of the 

The only scier 
of education inculeate the 
questioning everything, 
thorough analysis and belief only 
i results of impartial in- 
vestigation. Education is a train- 
ing of the reasoning powers, not 
a cramming with facts ora stuffing 
with prejudices. Enforced beliefs 
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and propaganda are no substitute 
‘ 


wonder whether they simply love 
her money or if the whole thing is 
merely a case of mistaken identity. 
Pre-eminent among these is that 
great thinker and journalist Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. Only the 
other day he editorially “exposed” 
Felix Frankfurter as the messenger 
from Moscow. Dr. Frankfurter, 
for whom Mr. Hearst’s subtle and 
gentle sense of humor invents the 
name the “happy hot dog,’ was 
born in imperial Vienna, where, ac- 
cording to Willie, the ideal of com- 
munism were in high vogue. Mr. 
Frankfurter is a member of the 
communistic Civil Liberties Union 
and is thus trying to wreck Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Hearst Reveals Himself 

If this hort of nonsense doesn’t 
tell us much about Frankfurter at 
least it speaks volumes about Mr. 
Hearst. You will notice that to 
this champion of democracy the 
defense of civil liberties is com- 
munism. You may also remember 
that Frankfurter was one of the 
most active defenders of Sacco 
and Vanzetti while the lover of 
“democracy” was on the other side 
of the fence. If it were not 
for a slight discrepancy in dates I 
would advance the theory that 
Frankfurter might have brought 
tyrannical ideas from Vienna to 
Harvard but that Willie, in his 
brief stay there, before the au- 
thorities tossed him unceremoni- 
ously out for some of his unique 
ways of defending the sanctity of 
the home, took them all away from 
him and has kept them ever since. 

What Hearst Stands For 

And if you will look into what 
Willie stands for I think you must 
agree with me. He has long been 
a notorious opponent of union 
labor. The owner of a California 
ranch of baronial proportions, 
Willie raises the red scare on the 
Pacific coast whenever the workers 
wan more than 75¢c a day. So 
odorous is his reputation that even 
Al Smith refused to run on the 


same ticket with him _ thirteen 
years ago. Willie’s ties with the 
worst elements in ammany Hall 


are close and binding. And what 
has Willie really got against Felix 
Frankfurter? The little that the 
New Deal has done for the work- 
ing class. While Willie enthusias- 
tically supports the sales tax as 
a means of loading more of the 
burden on the backs of the poor, 
he is moving out of California be- 
cause the state income tax may 
take as much as 15% of the mil- 
lions of dollars that pour in on him 
every year. No, Willie is no de- 
fender of democracy. He stands 
for only one thing. That thing can 
be named in three words, the ini- 
tials of which are W. R. H. 


Song Without Words 
Headline on page 8 of last Sun- 
day’s New York Times: “Calis 
Food Costs Below ‘Normal.’ AAA 
Cites Figures.” Headline on next 
page, facing it: “AAA Aims to 
Cut High Cost of Food.” 
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OfN.Y.Party’s Women Committee 





By Viola Yavner 


With a report of a year’s activ- 
ities showing the women of the So- 
cialist Party have gone right on 
plugging, doing the necessary job 
of Socialist building, the Women’s 
Committee opened their annual 
meeting Wednesday night, Nov. 
6th. The report by Estelle Abrahm- 
son, chairman-elect of the commit- 
tee, included such outstanding 
events as International Women’s 
Day, the successful second term of 
the classes in Socialism, Current 
Problems, and Public Speaking, 
and the organization of the Wom- 
en’s Conference against the High 
Cost of Living, a delegated body 
of 39 organizations to fight the 
H. C. of L. This same delegation 
held a demonstration at City Hall 
on May 14th and had a conference 
with the Mayor, at which their six- 
point program was presented. 

The annual Parent-Teacher con- 
ference devoted to problems of spe- 
cial interest to parents of children 
of school age was held at Butler, 
N. J., at the home of Comrade 
Chaiken. 

A two-day conference at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania Dec. 14-15 on the 
High Cost of Living will be in the 
form of a symposium on the prob- 
lems of the High Cost of Food, 


Housing, and Utilities, including 
speakers from the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, the 
Commissioner of Markets in New 
York, and our own speakers to give 
the Socialist point of view, was one 
of the events outlined to complete 
the year’s activities. Every branch 
is urged to send delegates. 

A theatre party, “Mother” by 
Gorky, is being run at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre Dec. 19th. 

Esther Friedman reported that 
she had* served as chairman for 
three years and with the burden of 
the classes and other party work, 
she insisted on being relieved of 
the chairmanship. Estelle Abra- 
hamson was unanimously elected. 
Clara Rothstein and Julia Primoff 
were re-elected Treasurer and Sec- 
retary respectively. 

The meeting closed with an in- 
spiring ducational talk by Gladys 
Dickason, an out-of-town organizer 
of the Amalgamated who told of 
the problem of organizing, partic- 
ularly women, in the small towns 
where large manufacturers take 
flight. 

The Women’s Committee urges 
more women members of the party 
to become active in its activities. 
Its work furnishes one of the 
bright features of Socialist work 





during the past year. 





Three Socialist Mayors in Reading 





(Continued from Page One? 
result that Stump polled 20,733 
votes, or 8,199 more than Ermen- 
trout, the Democratic incumbent 
and runner-up and 12,475 more 
than ex-Mayor Stauffer, Republican 
candidate. 

Meeting in the Labor Lyceum 
on Friday of last week, Local 
Berks decided to celebrate in a big 
way. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of 
Milwaukee and Mayor Jasper 
McLevy of Bridgeport, Conn., with 
mayor-elect J. Henry Stump will 
be the speakers at the rally. 

Darlington Hoopes, one of 
Reading’s two fighting representa- 
tives in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture and member of the N. E. C., 
will be chairman. James H. 
Maurer, revered 73 year old vet- 
eran Socialist and labor leader, 
and the party’s candidate for vice- 
president in 1928 and 1932, is ex- 
pected to be on the stage as a 
guest of honor. 

Although the primary object is 
to celebrate a victory, local So- 
cialists, realizing the necessity of 
getting the Socialist message be- 
fore the workers and farmers, look 
upon it also as a means of raising 


funds for the national campaign 
of 1936. Tickets are being sold for 
25c each with the understanding 
that the money is a donation to 
the national campaign fund. 
The parade is expected 
several miles long, while the 
theatre holds only 3,000. Loud 
speakers will be erected outside 
the theatre to accommodate the 
overflow. The entire net proceeds 
will be sent to the National office. 


to be 


It is expected that Reading’s 
victory celebration will attract 
visitors from many surrounding 
states. 


All city and county elected offi- 
cials will be on the stage. The 
three mayors, however, will be the 
only speakers. There will be group 
singing and the YPSL’s will be the 
ushers. 

All labor unions and unemployed 
organizations in the county have 
been invited to join in the parade, 


with or without paraphernalia. 
Organizations will parade as a 
Punit. The parade will start at 


7 p. m.; the rally at 8:30 p. m. 

Local Berks invites all Socialists 
and sympathizers to come to 
Reading Nov. 21 and participate 
in the celebration. 








Browder Purrs 


Like a Liberal 


ALTIMORE.—Despite threaten- 

ing weather which brought 
rain, the Debs-Hillquit memorial 
meeting in the Workmen’s Circle 
building here was a success. James 
Oneal, editor of The New Leader, 
was the principal speaker and his 
reminiscences of Gene Debs in the 
early years when he and Debs 
grew up in Terre Haute held the 


attention of the audience to the 
end of the meeting. 
N. Chanin of the Jewish So- 


cialist Verband also had a fine au- 
dience at the afternoon forum and 
Earl Browder of the Communist 
Party spoke the same afternoon 
to Communists and “radicals” re- 
garding the “new line” of the 
Communist Party. 

Throughout Browder’s speech he 
had many honeyed words for the 
“left wing” in the Socialist Party, 
his text being that this wing and 
the Communist Party would soon 
be united into one political organ- 
ization. Again and again he de- 
nounced the “old guard” for its 
Opposition to this proposed union 
of “militants” and Commuists. 


Workers Abroad 


(Continued from Page Six) 
elections. This is true of Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land. England, where Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, leader of the Black 
Shirts, found it advisable to re- 
frain from putting up candidates 
in this week’s parliamentary elec- 
tion, has ceased to be the white 
hope of the few ultra-reactionaries 
who at first saw in him the British 
Hitler. Nowhere is fascism more 
of a joke than in England. 

The eclipse suffered by the Com- 
munists is only second to that of 
the fascists. The Communist and 
quasi Communist elements in Eng- 
land are in a state of utter col- 
lapse. Adding to the confusion in 
their ranks comes the news of 
another split in the insignificant 
Independent Labor Party, which 
has been moving rapidly in the 
direction of Communism, there to 
find its grave. 








We read in the London Daily 
Herald that the Revolutionary 
Policy Committee of the Inde- 


pendent Labor Party, intellectual 
father of our own Revolutionary 
Policy Committee, has decided to 
break away from that body and 
apply for membership in the Com- 
munhist Party. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the adhesion of the new 


The speech implied that there was 
already some understanding be- 
| tween the Communist Party and 
| some sections of the “militants” 
for a “united” party. 

| The program outlined by Browder 
}could not be differentiated from 
| capitalist liberalism. The speech 
| showed that the Communist Party 
has become the third party of 
| capitalism with a “radical” and 
“liberal” slant that would draw in 
all sorts of movements of dis- 
content regardless of principles. 
The Communist Party has become 
simply another appetite for public 
office and the “old guard” is the 
main danger to the alliance of 
“militants” and Commuists and for 
that reason Communist fire is di- 
rected against the uncompromising 
“old guard.” 


Features of the Week on 
(1300 Ke) WEYD «81» 








Sun., 11 a. m—Forward Hous. 
1 p.m.—Bertha Kalish, monologues. 
8—The Bakers’ Union—talk by 
August Claessens. 8:45—Talk—In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom. 10—University of the Air 





Forum. 10:30—Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Operettas. 

Mon., 8 a. m—Jacob S. List 
“Starting the Day Right.” 8:25— 


City Consumers Guide. 

Tues., 8:15 a. m—University of 
the Air. 8:30—“The Message of 
91,” Harry Greenberg. 8:45—Ama- 
to and Tristine, violin and piano 
recital. 10—New Leader News Re- 
view. 10:30—Top Tat Parade, 
music. 





Wed., 8 p. m.—Looneytone News, 


humorous news sketch. 8:45— 
Travel Talk. 10—Grace Castag- 
netta, concert pianist. 10:30— 
Gwen Morrow, soprano. 

Thurs., 8 p. m—*“Sons and 
Daughters of Israel,” talk. 8:15— 


University of the Air. 8:30—Ama- 
teur Variety Show. 10—Ed. Fried- 
man, piano. 10:30—“The Crowd 
Speaks,”Man-in-the-Street broad- 
cast. 10:45—Sky-High Ranchers, 
hillbilly, music. 


Fri., 8 p. m.—Classic Art Quar- 
tet. 8:15—University of the Air. 
10—Embassy Trio and Rosalind, 
songs. 10:15—Prof. Elmer E. By- 
berg, “The Drama.” : 





—ae 

Sat., 10 a. m—Voice of Local 
89, Italian Variety Show. 6 p. m. 
—‘‘Jewish Events of the Week.” 
6:45—Jennie Moscowitz, sketch. 
10—Opera. 











UNDERTAKER 
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group will increase materially the 
forces of British Communism, | 
which is the least important of the | 
Communist groups in Western 
Europe, representing a membership | 
of a paltry few thousand as against 
the 3,000,000 members of the | 
British Labor Party. 


UNDERTAKER 
_ Main Office: 

1641 First Ave., near 86th St. 
New York City. 
Telephone REgent 4-5191 
Chapel and Private Rooms Free 
in New York, Bronx and Brooklyn. 
COMPLETE FUNERAL OR CRE- 
MATION FROM $125.00 UPWARD. 
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Speoial to The New Leader 

ASSAIC, N. J.—The next in the 

series of Workers’ Forums spon- 
sored by the party branches in co- 
operation with local unions takes 
place Friday evening, Nov. 15th, 
at 8 at the Amalgamated Hall, 585 
Main Ave. The speaker is Matthew 
M. Levy, well-known labor attor- 
ney, on “The Wagner National La- 
bor Relations Act.” 

Friday evening, Nov. 
the Workmen’s Circle Hall, 50 
Howe Ave., the Passaic Labor 
Movement will honor the Memory 
of Eugene V. Debs. James Oneal, 
editor of The New Leader, who 
lived and worked with Debs, will 
be the speaker. 

The 3rd anniversary of Br. One 
will be celebrated, with a banquet 
and entertainment Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 7th, at 8 at the W. C. 
Hall. Dr. William E. Bohn will be 
the guest speaker. 


Socialists Win Control 
Of West Lawn, Pa. 


WEST LAWN, Pa.—Socialists 
won five out of the eight offices 
in Spring township at the recent 
general election. The results in the 
borough were: 

Three school directors, Calvin 
Unger, D., 773; Cleve Long, S., 
768; Harry Leinbach, S., 746; jus- 
tice of the peace, George Kern, S., 
550; MecCeuley, D., 496; road su- 
pervisor, George Leinbach, S., 455; 
Riley Weitzel, D., 438. 

Auditor, William Schweren, S., 
541; William Smith, D., 500; con- 
stable, Ralph Gring, D., 534; Carl 
Rentz, S., 523; assessor, George 
Kershner, R. and D., 795; Roy 
Bowers, S., 553. 

The township vote follows: School 
directors, Pau! I. Speicher, R., 619; 
Grace W. Alsberge, R., 502; Earl 
D. Rothermel, R., 490; Charles H. 
Brossman, D., 738; Maurice Y. 
Zimmerly, D., 699; Clayton S. Bach- 
man, S., 731. 


1.L.G.W.U. Basketball 


22rd, at 








Games 
The I. L. G. W. U. Basketball 
League gets under way Saturday 
avening, Nov. 16, at Stuyvesant 


High School, 15th St. and First 
Avenue. 

At 7:30 p. m. Local 89 Williams- 
yurg Branch tackles the quintet 
‘rom Local 89 Boro Park Branch. 
In’the second game Local 10 Cut- 
meets Local 158, A.C.W. of 
A., who are making their debut in 
yasketball. 

Judging from reports from the 
Men’s Clothing Workers, Local 10 
is in for an interesting evening, 
and the Clothing Men are confident 
that they will upset the Cutters’ 
five, 

A dance will follow the games 
to round out the evening. Tickets 
are on sale at the offices of all the 
above local offices. 


cers 





Cooper Union Lectures 


The Department of Social Phil- 
osophy of Cooper Union announces 
the following program: Nov. 15— 
Everett Dean Martin, “Freedom, 
Culture and the Advance of Civili- 
zation Stand or Fall Together.” 
Nov. 17—Joseph Wood Krutch, 
“The Contemporary European Sys- 
tem.” Nov. 19—Prof. Horace M. 
Kallen, “The Individual.” 














RESTAURANTS 











CHAS. MAYER 
New Bar and 
\ | Restaurant 


1544 Third Ave., near 87 St. 
Always Excellent Food 
Wines—Beers—Liquors 
at Popular Prices 









Estelle Abramson Choosen Head|Lew, Oneal and Bohn | 
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Attention Comrades in 
Penn. and New York 


Through the kindness of Com- 
rade Charles Blackman of Mid- 
woced Branch, Ben Lichtenberg 
is making an auto trip on behalf 
of The Leader, beginning Sun- 
day, November 17. 

He will visit the following cit- 


ies in Pennsylvania and New 
York: Wilkesbarre, Scranton, 
Sunbury, Harrisburg, Johns- 


town, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Utica, Bing- 
hamton, Albany and Troy. 

The New Leader will greatly’ 
appreciate any assistance ren- 
dered Comrade Lichtenberg in 
his work of building up our 
circulation. 


LECTURE CALENDAR 


All lectures begin at 8.30 p. m. 
unless otherwise specified. 
Sunday, Nov. 17 
William M. Feigenbaum, “Whither 
British Labor?”, 204 East Broad- 
way, Manhattan, 4th A. D. Br. 
August Claessens, “Our Social En- 
vironment and Its Influence on 
Human Nature,” 767 Allerton 
Ave., Bronx, Upper 5th A. 

Bronx, at 9 p. m. 
Monday, Nov. 18 

William M. Feigenbaum, “Whither 
British Labor?” Kingsway Man- 
sion, 1602 Avenue P. Brooklyn, 
Midwood Branch. 

Henry Fruchter, “What About the 
Future?”, Studio WEVD, Hotel 
Claridge, 44th St. and Broadway, 
Manhattan, Chelsea Branch. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19 

George H. Goebel, “Political Mir- 
rors of 1936,” 798 Elsmere PI., 
Bronx, 7th A. D. BBr. 

Friday, Nov. 22 

William M. Feigenbaum, “Whither 
British Labor,” 1140 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, 18th A. D., 
eS 


PARTY NOTES 


BRONX 

Amalgamated Cooperative Br. 
Important meeting Monday, Nov. 
18, at Assembly Hall. Prominent 
ecmrades will report on results of 
last election. Plans for Comrade 
Seger’s meeting and a course of 
lectures will be discussed. 

KINGS 

Midwood Branch, 2nd A. D., 
meets the 2nd and 4th Mondays in 
the month at Kingsway Mansion, 
1602 Avenue P, Brooklyn. Branch 
will inaugurate its 1935-1936 lec- 
ture course Monday, Nov. 18, with 
William M. Feigenbaum delivering 
a talk on ‘the British Labor Party. 
Future subjects will be announced. 
Lectures every Ist and 38rd Mon- 
days at above address. 
meeting Nov. 25th. 

WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Afternoon classes for women. 
Mon., Nov. 18, 1.30 p. m., Rand 














School. Subject: “The Thirty- 
Hour Week.” Speaker, Joseph 
Schlossberg. 

Mon., Nov. 18, 3 m., Rand 


School. “Public Speaking and Par- 


liamentary Law.” Rebecca Jarvis. 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1.30 p. m. 

Rand Schocl. “History of Labor in 

America.” William Duffy. 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1.30 p. m. 


Amalgamated Houses, Bronx. So- 
cia] Insurance. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20, 2 p. m.,, 
Brownsville, 1140 Eastern Park- 
way. Social Insurance. 

Thursday, Nov. 21, 2 p. m,, 
Brighton, 1113 Brighton Beach 
Ave. Subject: Social Insurance. 


Esther Friedman, instructor. 





Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 





PROFESSIONALS 


Dr. BARNETT L. BECKER 


Optometrist and Optician 











213 EAST BROADWAY 
DRydock 4-5525 
2497 TIEBOUT AVENUE 
Near Fordham Rd.—RAymond 9-4971 
924 PROSPECT AVENUE 
Kl lpatrick 5-9629 
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Party Members to Hear of 
A. F. of L. Conventon 


second general 


The Socialist 
Party membership meeting has 
been called by the Educational 


Committee for Friday, November 
15th, in the People’s House, 7 East 
15th St., to listen to an interesting 


interpretation of the significance 
of the recent A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. 


The speakers who will participate 
are Joseph Schlossberg, Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Max Danish, 
representing the Internationa] La- 
dies’ Garment Workers, and Marx 
Lewis, of the Socialist Party, who 
was also a delegate to the A. F. 
of L. convention. 

Party members are urged to at- 
tend this sympasium and listen to 
the three-sided viewpoint. The re- 
cent convention in Atlantic City 
was one of the most dramatic in 
years and after the presentation of 
the subject next Friday questions 
hand answers will be encouraged. 
Admission is free on presentation 
of party cards. 


Chelsea Branch Plans 


Active Program 





» eee eee. 

The Chelsea Branch of Local 
New York announces a fine series 
of lectures as part-of its winter 
activities. The lectures, held every 
Monday evening in the studios of 
Station WEVD in the Claridge Ho- 
tel, 44th St. and Broadway, begin 
next Monday. 

There will be refreshments and 
social activities at every meeting. 

The following is the schedule to 
date: 

Nov 18—Henry Fruchter, 
About the Future?” 

Nov. 25—James Oneal, “Outstand- 
ing Personalities in American 
Socialism.” 

Dec. 2—William M. 
“American Journalism 
Effect on Society.” 

Dec. 9—Theodore Shapiro, “Results 
of the British Election.” 

Dec. 16—Mark Khinoy, “Socialists 
and Soviet Russia.” 

Dec. 23—An unusual debate on 
Ethiopia, the English Labor 
Party and Geneva, “Should So- 
cialists and Pacifists Ever Ap- 
prove Military Sanctions?” Yes 
—William H. Bohn, Dean of the 
Rand School of Social Science; 
—o—Jessie Wallace Hughan, In- 
ternationally known pacifist. 


“What 


Feigenbaum, 
and its 





Harlem Socialists Mourn 





Branch | 4. 


|Party, Local New York, the mem- 


Death of Sarah Witkowsky 


At a 17th-18th 


dD. Socialist 


meeting of the 
Branch of the 


bers adopted the following reso- 
lution: 
“We wish to express our deep 


regret at the loss suffered by this 
branch and the Socialist movement 
in the death of Sarah Witkowsky, 
for most of her life a willing and 
active worker for Socialism. Com- 
rade Witkowsky 1S yet 
has left our memory of her firmly 
impressed by what she has done, 
for she gave her best. 

“An untimely death has dis- 
charged her from her task, and 
now, worn out by her toil, she is 
gone. That task we wil! do our 
best to finish.” 


gone, sne 








PRINTING 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Get estimates on your 
printing jobs from 


THE CHELSEA PRESS 
Union <@B» Printers 
8 WEST 19th STREET 
CHelsea 3-6964-6965 




















FLORIST 








Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telepheae Dry Dock 464-6355. 468886 
Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 




















AFTER THE MEETING ... 
we will meet at 


L. LUND 
1588 SECOND AVE., bet. 82 & : 
BAKERY and RESTAURANT 


Sts. 











Fifth Avenue Bar 


Wines - Beers - Liquors 
77 FIFTH AVENUE 





Phone, DRydock 4-8100 


DR. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 
80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 


New York 
as 
Office Hours: 








(Continued from Page One) 
used in lowering wages all along 
the line. 


“In 75 per cent of the codes the} 


same minimum was carried for 


women as for men. It was the first | 
time in the history of the employ. | 


ment of women that any such 
equality had been recognized. 
“That, of course, meant that 
women received much higher 
wages than formerly. Sometimes 
their salaries were doubled, 
though the minimum was 
low. 
Code Abolition Lowers Wages 
“So you see how low we had 
gone during the depressign. 
the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional we have been getting com- 
plaints practically every day that 
the hours have been _ increased. 
This is particularly true in indus- 
tries that employ women. 


very 


even | 


Since ; 
j 






“Women’s Wages Slashed i 


“Hours have been increased to; 
48, 54 and up to 60 and sometimes: 
even up to 70 hours a week, and 
the wages have been cut to six 
or seven dollars a week in many 
instances. 

“We are on the downward grade 
again, because we have no guaran- 


| tee and nothing from the Govern- 









ment to hold up the wages. 
“That means, of course, that 

what we need in the first place is 

a strong orgs tion. In the 





second place we need to have bet- 
ter laws in all the States of the 
Union. 

“We also need much more of co- 
in the trade union move- 
men and the 
| We must have the women 
| in the movement. I know it is not 
| easy, because I have tried to do 
i some organization work.” 





| operatior 
; OF 
ment 
women. 


+ 


be the 


ween 





Labor Board Hits Fake Unions 





(Continued from Page One) 
with dismissal if they refused to 
accept and sign a contract dictated 
by the employer and his repre- 
sentative, L. L. Balleisen, indus- 
trial secretary of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Herrick revealed that af- 
fidavits filed by the workers in 
question alleged that they were 
compelled to sign individual con- 
tracts of employment designating 
the company union as their repre- 
sentative for purposes of collective 


bargaining under threat of dis- 
missal or lockout. 
Company Coercion 
The complaint further alleges 


that the company interferred with 
the election, enlistment of member- 
ship and administration of the 
company union and “did thereby 
discriminate against employes and 
discourage membership in the 
United Textile Workers to which 
a majority of the production em- 
ployes had signified their intention 
to belong.” 

“This is the first complaint to 
be issued against a manufacturing 


Mrs. Herrick 


firm in this region,” 


said. “This complaint is of par- 
ticular significance despite the 
fact that only eighteen workers 
are involved because the _ inter- 


ference complained of with respect 


to the workers’ choice of a col- 
lective bargaining agency are 


characteristic of some three hun- 
dred such company unions and 
collective bargaining agreements 
which L. L. Balleisen, Industrial 
Secretary of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, has, frankly stated 
to me he had organized among 
both members and non-members of 


the Chamber. Mr. Balleisen con- 
tends that these arrangements 
were entirely legal. We shall see 
whether this type of association 


and this type of contract and the 
methods pursued in forming and 
securing them are legal.” 

The Atlas Bag and Burlap Com- 
pany buys second hand bags from 
all parts of the country, recondi- 
tions them for various customers 
in other states, and ships these 
reconditioned bags back to the sev- 
eral states. The case will be heard 
on November 20 at 45 Broadway. 











We Employ Only Union Labor 
Established since 1889 


The Oldest Independent Retail Milk Concern in the Bronx 


MORRISANIA 


STOCK FARMS, Inc. 


883 TINTON AVE. 


BRONX, N. Y. 


Phone—MElrose 5-8500 
Deliveries Madeto Your Door 








WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Larges: Radical Workise 
men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 


10@ Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,606 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, a! 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit tron 
x o $5 per week. Consumption 
benefit $400 and 8600 or nine months 
in our own sanitorium, located In the 
most beautiful region of the Cats 
kill Mountains—besides the regular 

weekly benefit. 
For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 4-6000 


Columbia Tea Co. | 

















WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A co-operative Fire Insurance Soctety, 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 

Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 

when our Society offers yeu 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 

ONLY 

Annuall Insur- 
1 O¢ for r wad $1 00 ance 


trrespective of location or charecter 
ef dwelling. 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 
$500,000.00 paid out 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every nember must 
make a deposit equal to €0.90 for 
every $100 of Insuraoce. This deposit 
will be repaid In full upon withdrawal, 
Por further informatica 
eppiy to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


New York City 
Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 

















Order from your grocer this famouw | 
Hussten e known te miliens as | 


“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 


Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help buiid it. 








HALLS and LYCEUMS 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


849 Willoughby Ave... Brookiys | 
Large and smal) hall suitable for al) [| 
occasions and mectings at reasonable | | 
rentals | 

STAGG 2-3843 





' 
|. Labor Temple’? "4,0 torn | 
| 








UNION DI 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 

TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 

ERS’ UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 
7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 
3658. Executive Board meets every Tues- 
day night in the office of the Union. 
Z. L. Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 
Manager; I. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local Ne. 1. 

Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Reguler meet- 

ings every 1st and 3rd Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
All meetings are held at 133 Second 
Ave., New York City. 


LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ & HELP- 

















TIP TOE INN 
62 EAST 14th STREET 


(Between Broadway & 4th Avenue} 


SHULEM, Mgr. NEW YORK CITY 














The FIFTH AVE. CAFETERIA offers 


Something New 


STARTING FRIDAY, NOV. 15, 1935 
ALL THE COFFEE 5¢ 
YOU CAN DRINK. 

Between 3 P.M. ard 5 P.M. 


EVEN BETTER 
From 8 P.M. Until Closing 

ANY HOT DISH 

ON STEAM TABLE 25¢ 


with Bread and Butter 


FIFTH AVE. CAFETERIA 


94 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. (bet. 14 & 15 St.) 




















“GARTNER’S” TRAVEL BUREAU 


207 EAST 84th STREET, NEAR 3rd AVE. 


Immigration and Naturalization Matters :: 


Foreign Money Orders 





“TORGSIN” Lowest Rates 


Passports secured 





| 
| 





BEAUTY SALON | 











MME. ROSE, Inc. || 






Exclusive Beauty Salons 
ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment } 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhuret | 
Expert always at your service 

6704 BAY P’WAY 


BEnsonharst 6-10064, 9625 
ee nESnaEraEnnI EEE SeiSeeaenneennnieeeseenrcaeeeieeEee EERE Renn ae 








2249 65th STREET 
BEachview 2-9346 








fewenting: Joint Roard meet 


Bet. 15th & 16th St. New York Deily 9 A.M. te 9 P.M Workmen's Educational Association ee onion t , an Law 
ea ote — — Ff Lib t m ZRS’ UNION, Loca , 1.1. UU. 
nee gsi tebe Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. raed pop Aa nwtgy Sbt ek And |“ affiliated with A. F. of L. 131 West 
Special Luncheon 35¢ Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. | end Belle fel REgent 610038 card St. CHickering 4-3681.—Saul Metz, 
= MYORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ | 
TOmpkins Square 6-9402-3 TRAVEL UNION, Local 32, International | 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. 


Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





AMALGAMATED 

T'NLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th 

St.. New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomp- 

kins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J 

Catalauottl, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 














UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In-} 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union | 
Office and headquarters mo «WHI 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798 
Reg. meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays. | 
President, Robert Glass; Vice-President, 
Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- | 
ris Reiss; Secretary, Samuel Mindel;/| 
Treasurer, Albert Helb } 
OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST-| 
MAKERS’ UNION.— Offices: 2%2. West 
40th St. N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100. 


Board of Directors meets every Monday ; 


* every Wert 


RECTORY 


nesday evening in the Council Room at 
218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen. 
Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New 
York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-214 
David Dubinsky, President. 


é THE AMALGAMATED 
Bye GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Local No. 10, LL.G.W.U. Office, @ 
each {st 35th St.; “Phone, We, 7-8011, 
zxecutive Board meets every Thursday 
it the office of the Union. Joe Abrame- 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perimutter, '- 
Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Ma 
W. Jucobs, Sec’y to Exec. Board; Natham 
Board. 


Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. 


ST pret ag WORKERS’ UNION, 
Local 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Mig. 
nery Workers International Union, 
Downtown office, 640 Broadway; 

Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 30 a 
9 ee ———- —_ Exec 

arc meets every uesda ning, 
luck. Manager, %. Spector; See . 
Alex Organizers, I. 








Tre 


as., 


Rose; 


| Goldberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. 


Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Exeew 
tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary 
of Executive Board, Saul Hodos, 





oe 


gray MAKERS’ UNION, Leeal 

11016, A. F. of L., 7 East 15th St 
_Fhone, Algonquin 4-7082, Joint Bx- 

ecutive Board meets every Tuesda 

at 7:30. Board meets ever Tucaien 

pight at 8:00 In the office. ba Gottes- 


man, Secretary-Treasurer. 





AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION, 
Local No. 1, A. F. of L. and ULE” 
h 


290—7th Ave. W. Lehma: See’y 
LAckawanna 45483 me : 


WEFHITE GOODS WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 62 of LL.G.W.U. 873 Bread 
way, New York City. Telephone 

al gornauin a 1881. ~ a — 


Tel.: 








BOOST THE NEW LEADER ADVERTISERS! 












A Socialist Aaa Publication Devoted to the 
Interests of the Socialist and Labor Movement. 
JAMES ONEAL, Editor 
WM. M. FEIGENBAUM, Associate 


Signed contribations do not necessarily represent th i 
of The New Leader, On the other band it welosmnee 5 
variety of opinions consistent with its declared purpose. 


Published Every Saturday by The 
New Leader Publishing Associa- 
tion, 7 E. 15th St.. New York City. 
Teleph Neo. AL in 4-4622. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, January 19, 1924, at the 
Pest Office at New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


1 Year, New York City Edition $2.00 1 Year, Nat’l Edition $1.00 
» Year to Fo-eign Countries $3.00 1 Year to Canada.. $2.56 
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TOUGH FOR THE JOBLESS 


news. 


sources. The experiments in production for use in four- 


work producing for their families, is also abandoned. 


means terrible privations for workers and their families. 


it is up to the states to take care of the jobless and hungry 


where Federal assistance has been withdrawn is heart- 
rending and is likely to lead to food riots in those states. 
Certain studies in Georgia show that unfortunates are 
cutting down meals because they cannot afford regular 
meals. One report declares that they are not interested 
in discussions of the standard of living. Their interest is 
confined to getting enough food to keep alive. 


There are cases of unfortunates driven to beggary and 
others picking food in the streets and from garbage cans. 
Others are being put out of their miserable homes. ‘‘I 
never expected to live as long as | have lived or to suffer 
as my wife and | are suffering,” said a man, 79 years old. 


va ss . ” 
We are slowly starving to death. 


Looking over these surveys of human wreckage, Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins remarked that the poor devils re- 
turned to the care of the states “have had a tough break.”’ 
Then came the decision that in fifteen more states there 
would be a “tough break”’ for other jobless heads of fam- 
ilies. 


ce tata gat! 


Does all this mean that the Federal authorities have 
reached or think that they are reaching the limit of Fed- 
eral funds and that they are compelled to pass the buck to 
the states which had passed the buck to the Federal 
authorities in the first place? It is an ominous situation 
; that may have dramatic repercussions before the end of 
# the winter. 





POLITICAL PUZZLES 

i who are interested in puzzles often ask what 

& is the difference between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and they find it difficult to give an answer. 
We have found one difference in the fact that the big 
utility companies contributed $468,900 to Republican 
campaign funds in 1924, 1928 and 1932 and $120,100 to 
the Democratic campaign funds in the same period. There 
is a difference between the two parties of $348,800 and 
the puzzle is solved. 


Oe easeT: 


Perhaps there are those who see another puzzle in the 
fact that the Republicans received more than the Demo- 
crats did. Perhaps the answer is that the Democrats have 
a cheaper rate than the Republicans and one cannot 
blame the utility magnates if they pay only the market 
rate established by this political firm. 


There should be a ‘‘code of fair competition” estab- 
lished and enforced by law in this matter. It is possible 
that the cut-throat bids of the Democrats are ruining the 
business of investing in parties and politicians and some- 
thing should be done to stabilize the market. The Demo- 
crats are chiselers, shame on them! 





THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 
FRIENDLY reader declares that his adherence to So- 


cialism or Communism will depend upon the answer 
to the question whether “‘any ruling class will ever give 
up its powers without a struggle,”’ which he in turn refers 
to as ‘terrible birth pangs.” 

His question is put wrong. He should determine 
whether he favors Socialism or Communism as his ideal 
goal regardless of whether its realization will be accom- 
panied by “‘terrible birth pangs” or not. One means free- 
dom for the working class and the other means a rigid 
dictatorship over the masses by a handful of party lead- 
ers. Communist dictatorship means death pangs for the 


working masses. 


Should our inquirer decide for one or the other and 
also decides that it must come through “‘terrible birth 
pangs,” then he should at least remember that there are 
more police, sheriffs, militiamen and soldiers in the 
United States than there are Socialist voters while the 
overwhelming mass of the citizens do not favor any kind 


of drastic reorganization of capitalism. 


Without edu- 


cating many millions to the need of change there is no 


In short, don’t worry about the future. 


hope for any basic changes. Let us not get the cart be- 


fore the horse. 











"ANNOUNCEMENT that direct Federal relief to the 
jobless has been ended in fifteen more states is grave 
This aid had already been abandoned in thirteen 


States, thus leaving twenty-eight states to their own re- 
teen states, a program by which unemployed are set to 


That program is a story by itself which will be told later 
but abandonment of the “‘dole’’ on the eve of winter 


Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins declares that 


while the state authorities declare that they cannot pro- 
vide the funds. What is already happening in some states 


SSDS TS SPR SN 
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THERE’S PLENTY OF BUTTER! — 


Any German who complains 
into the bargain. 
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By Benjamin Meiman 

Our Washington Correspondent 

RMISTICE DAY 

brated last Monday in 
nation’s capital in more than one 
sense. The Supreme Court de 
clared an armistice in legislative 
battles, at least temporarily, giv 
ing the New Deal a new “breath- 
ing spell.” 

In fact, the Roosevelt Admin 
istration won some important ad- 
vantages last Monday in three 
before court. 
True, it was all just preliminary 
legal skirmishing between Gov 
ernment and business, but in 
these anti-administration days 
that is considered a triumph. 

Victories were scored in tests of 
the Guffey coal act, the amended 
AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Act) and the Bankhead cotton con- 
trol act. 

In the Guffey case the Court re- 
jected the plea of James W. Carter, 
West Virginia coal man, to restrain 
collection of the 15 per cent ton- 
nage tax on soft coal mined under 
the “little NRA” (National Re- 
covery Administration) set up by 
the Act. 

The case is pending in District 
Supreme Court. Carter sought a 
short-cut to the highest court. His 
defeat means a final decision on 
the Guffey act will be delayed until 
next spring or iater. 

In the AAA case the Washburn 
Crosby Company attempted to ap- 
peal direct from a Federal District 


was. cele* 


1 
tne 


He 


test cases 


Court decision holding valid the 
processing taxes unde: the farm 
act as amended August 24. This 
was denied, the highest court up- 


concven- 


Government's 
nstitution 


holding the 
tion that the issue of ¢ 
ality had not been properly raised. 
The AAA, before amended, is at 
issue in the Hoosac Mills case set 
for argument December 9, 
In the Bankhead ac: t 
permitted the Government 
vene without restriction in the 
challenge brought Moore, 
Texas planter, against the Texas 
and New Orleans railroad although 


he court 
to inter- 


by Lee 


ernor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 


to restrain enforcement of the 
cotton control measure. An early 
decision is expected. Talmadge 
should have brought his suit 
against the internal revenue col- 
lector for Georgia and has no right 
to come directly to the Supreme 


Court, the Government argued 


Nazi Steel for Triboro Bridge 
WA (Public Works Administra 
tion) officials have declared they 


are powerless to revoke the New 
York Triboro Bridge Authority’s 
contract for purchase of German 
teel. While the contract is yet to 


be submitted here for approval, in 





dications are the PWA would raise 
no objections 

The law provides, officials pointed 
out, that Government contracts for 
materials must go to the lowest 
|bidder. The only exception is that 


jcontracts may be awarded to Amer- 
jican firms if their bids 
more than 15 per cent above offers 
lot foreign producers. On the Tri- 


are not 


Pon 
4 


- 


Behind the Scenes 


the Lucas County Labor Congress 
for Political Action, a delegated 
ody composed of two members 
from each union and brotherhoad, 
an he Workers’ Alliance. The 
the Government is not a_ party. and er Workets - ae 2 , 
r ea: he pate th members of the Socialist Party of 
The Government also wu Te ee Cnauie have secebead dubs 
“ t ct the request ot Ov- j A > “ ra: a 
pashli a trading + ; | mission from the National Exec 
into the 











a Jew-Marvist, and a racial defiler 
Nasi leaders. 


in Washington 












Supreme Court Gives New 
Deal a New “Breathing 
Spell.” —-WPA Approves 
Use of Nazi Steel on 
Bridge in New York. 


boro Bridge contract American 


steel companies asked 52 
nore than the Nazi bid. 
Eugene Grace, president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute and head 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
warned last spring these regula- 
tions might result in foreign dump- 
ing of steel into this country, and 


per cent 


protection {0} 


At that time 


he demanded greate: 
American producers. 
President Roosevelt refused to con- 
The Presi- 
| companies 


sider Grace’s demands, 
dent said American ste« 
had the double protection of a high 
tariff and the 15 per cent differen- 
tial. 

Publie Works Administrator 
Ickes also scoffed at Grace’s warn- 
ing and charged the high prices 
asked by domestic steel firms were 
retarding recovery of the building 
All this may be true, but 
what about American steel work- 
ors? Have they say in the 
matter? It may be “ungraceful” 
for Grace to talk against cheaper 
steel, but surely the labor move- 
ment ought to raise its voice. 


industry. 


no 


’ 


hundreds” gained a 
“red” hunt in 


HE “black 


victory in thei 





Taylor, Socialist, 
Elected in Toledo 


Special to The New Leader 
OLEDO, Ohio.-John C. Taylor, 


member of the Socialist 


active 

Party of Lucas County, was elected 
member of the Board of Education 
lection held 


This 


in the 
last week 


non-partisan e 
in Toledo, Ohio. 
many 


held public 








the first time in 
5 has 





1 Socialist office 
in this city 


John Taylor was a candidate of 


utive Committee to enter 
activities of the organization. 

Tim McCormick, also very active 
} ; Party, is in 15th 
slate of 56 for mem- 


l. Nine are 


election 


1 the Socialist 
place among a 
ber of the City 


eres 
elected, 


Counc 
The 


representa 


to b 
proportional tion 


be several days yet 


unde 
and + vil 


fore the final returns are known. 


Township’ Goes Socialist 


Town 


went Social 


Cumru 


READING, Pa.- 
ship in Berks County 
st last week when three additional 
raised the par- 
six 
Formerl]) 


vere three Socialists out of ven. 


Socialist directors 


tv’ representation to 


board of seven. there 


Ithaca Vote 
ITHACA, N. Y¥.—The 
vote for Assembly in 
county was 477. Two 


Socialist 
Tompkins 
years ago 





the party polled 346. 


schools and colleges. Federal aid 
has been withdrawn from Common- 
wealth College. Last year FERA 


(Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration) gave four scholar- 


ships to that radical institute of 
learning, but now it has been 
omitted from the WPA and also 
from the National Youth Adminis- 
tration benefits, 

Explaining WPA’s attitude to- 
ward the college, Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man, educational director, said: 
“No scholarships will be granted 
to Commonwealth College this year. 
We act solely on the advice given 
us by the State boards of education 
and this year the Arkansas board 
did not include Commonwealth on 
the list of institutions eligible for 
scholarships. This decision of the 
Arkansas board was probably 
based on the fact that a college 
that does not require at least the 
equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion for admission is ineligible.” 

x * 
Big Business Sabotage 

HOUGH Major George L. Berry, 

Federal “Coordinator for In- 
dustrial Cooperation,” assured that 
on sounding out big business he 
found about 73 per cent favorabic 
to the Industrial Conference he has 
called to be held in Washington 
December 9, the result would lead 
to entirely different conclusions. 

In -reply to 5,000 invitations 
Berry sent out, there have been 22 
acceptances, ten replies indicating 
that those invited would not be 
present, and 28 replies classified as 
indefinite or indecisive. 

Among those refusing to accept 
the invitation was the Southern 
Pine Asociation, which expressed 
its “unequivocal opposition to any 
revival of the national recovery act 
xr a lumber code in any form.” 

Edsel Ford, president of 
Ford Motor Co., declined an invi- 
tation to be represented with the 
statement that previous confer- 
ences have not convinced his com- 
pany that any beneficial end will be 
served, 

The meeting called by Berry for 
December 9 is expected to discuss 
legislation to supplant the NRA. 
In a letter to Ford, Berry told him 
that “your wealth of experience 
and position of leadership makes 
your counsel extremely desirable.” 

“Our experience and counsel, to 
which your letter refers, are always 
at the service of the Government,” 
Ford replied. Hitherto unquestion- 
ing acquiescence, and not counsel, 
has been asked. 

“We have not participated in 
such conferences in the past, and 
our observation of their effect upon 
the recovery the nation’s eco- 
nomic health has not convinced us 
that any beneficial end will be 
served by them now.” 

Berry replied that “incredible as 
it may seem, what I want is coun- 
sel and not unquestioning acquies- 


the 


ot 


cence.” 

In briefly rejecting the invita- 
tion to be represented at the meet- 
ing, Ford joined with the other 
automobile manufacturers, as rep- 
resented by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in declining 
an invitation to be present. 

Those who remember the meager 
results from other industrial con- 
ferences will not shed too many 
tears if this one meets with failure. 


ee % 
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A Self-Reliant 
Or a Leader 








H®*** STUMP, successful So- 
cialist candidate for Mayor of 
Reading, needed only sixty more 
votes, in a total of over 41,000, to 
give him a clear majority over 
both his opponents. In Bridgeport 
the Socialist Mayor, Jasper Mc- 
Levy, received more than 24,000 
votes out of a to- 
tal of nearly 44,- rr 
000 — an_ over- : 
w he Iming abso- 
lute majority. In 
those two com- 
munities the 
time-worn trick 
of old-party fu- 
sion can have no 
effect, unless it 
be to open the 
eyes of some who 
still think there 
is a substantial 
difference between the Democratic 
and Republican parties, and thus 
to make still more converts to So- 
cialism. In Berks County, of which 
Reading is the larger part, the old 
parties did fuse to keep Darlington 
Hoopes off the bench, but the 
growth of our vote outside the city 
has only to be continued at the 
same rate for another two or three 
years and we shall no longer talk 
of Reading, but of Berks, as the 
citadel of Socialism in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 

Even more striking than the 
vote cast for heads of the ticket 
is the fact that 82 per cent of the 
men and women who voted for 
Stump and 96 per cent of those 
who voted for McLevy voted also 
for every other candidate on the 
Socialist ticket. Our two mayors 
have a right to be proud of that, 
for the true glory of a Socialist 
standard bearer is not to’run far 
ahead of his ticket, but to have 
behind him a body of class-con- 
scious, self-reliant, self-disciplined 
comrades who vote straight and 
loyally back up the men whom they 
have chosen to represent them. One 
confidence of 





Algernon Lee 


man who earns the 
such a rank and file as that is 
worth any number of _ personal 
careerists. 

rn of +” 


In Reading and in Bridgeport 
our comrades do not sing: 
“Whoozis is our leader, We shall 
not be moved.” And when we get 
past that sort of political infantil- 
ism in New York and everywhere 
else our party will again begin to 
move forward. 

If, instead of three good-sized 
industrial cities (for Milwaukee 
must be counted in with Bridgeport 
and Reading) we had thirty such 
with a vote as large and as solid 
as theirs, we should not be anx- 
iously waiting for a Labor party to 
arise—the nucleus and backbone of 
a genuine Labor party on a na- 
tional scale would already be in 
existence. For in these places 
where our party is really strong 
the basis of its strength is in the 
fact that we have the great bulk 
of the trade union membership 
heart and soul with us. There are 
plenty of other places where the 
mechanics, laborers, and factory 
operatives who have been wise 
enough to organize on the economic 
field are now ready to organize 
and act on the political field as 
well. But they are not inclined to 
join hands with us where they) see 
us depending on leadership rather 


By Algernon Lee 


Class Party, 
and Follower? 








elements which they know to ;be 
hostile to Organized Labor, or pet- 
mitting our party to be éither 
ruled or ruined by dual orgariiza- 
tions inside its ranks, which bitter 
experience has taught them to for- 
bid and suppress. 

~ x 


ing a little more equitably the 


producing and then sharing the 
abundance that we ought to-hayeé. 
. .. We must have not a New: Deal, 
but a federation of the co-operative 
commonwealth of mankind.” 

Those words are contained in 
an article writen by a prominént 
American Socialist for a magazitie 
not much read by workingmen, and 
are displayed on its front »covef. 
Whether the author really mea** 
what those words plainly say’: 
perhaps questionable. The prdb- 


tween two very different ways of 
thinking, without his seeing the 
difference between them ¢leafly 
enough to know that he is wavér- 
ing. ; 
Certainly, if the passage. is to 
be understood as everyone who 
reads English has a right to undét- 
stand it, it does not represent the 


thought-ways of the modern wotk- 
ing class, and therefore doés not 
represent the attitude of any So- 
cialist movement which has got be- 
yond the sectarian stage. Tell the 
men in the mines and mills that we 
stand not for more equitable’ dis- 


duced, but for more abundant pro- 
duction and then a sharing of*the 
larger product, not for any “new 
deal” that is practicable under 
capitalism, but for world-wide co- 
operation after capitalism has been 
disposed of—what will be their re- 
sponse ? 

If they are very polite they. may 
suggest that you set it to music. 
If not, they will use a briefer and 
coarser phrase. They are interest- 
ed in steady employment, in higher 
wages, in more leisure, in safety at 
their work, in good housing for 
their families. If Socialists say 
that all this is “not our problem,” 
they will think of us at best as 
faddists and at worst as enemies— 
and they will be right. They khow 
that a working class which: does 
not fight and win partial victories 
in the world as it is will never be 
able to make the world what it 
“ought” to be. 

* ~ * 
A still more prominent Socialist 
wrote a wonderful little book some 
fifty years ago—Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific, by Frederick Engels 
—in which the “not this but that” 
way of thinking is sharply ¢riti- 
cized. It is inexcusable for a So- 
cialist these days to suppose that, 
in order to stand for ultimate com- 
plete emancipation of the working 
class, we must ignore or minimize 
its immediate interests, or‘ that, !in 
order to stand for all practj¢able 
improvement of social conditions 
now, we must forget the need for 
basic and thoroughgoing change. 
” * oa 


Bridgeport knows this. Reading 
knows it. Milwaukee knows it. Théy 
know it because in each of these 
cities they have a workingclass 
party. In places where we have 
“peerless leaders” and devout cote- 
ries we wobble between two equally 





than on comradeship, catering to 


wrong attitudes. 
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“THREE FILIGHTS UP,”  by| 
Helen Woodward, New. York, 
Dodd Mead & Co., $3. 


MOVING and affectionate pic- | 
ture of a long-vanished So- 
cialist type is the central figure of | 
“Three Flights Up,” Helen Wood- | 


ward’s book of autobiographical 
reminiscences of her New York 
childhood. 

There is much in the book to 


delight the reader, especially old 
New Yorkers, to whom Mrs. Wood- 
ward’s pages will vividly bring 
back their childhood days, the 
games they played and all the folk- 
ways of an earlier New York. 
Mrs. Woodward writes with charm, 
and she captures her effects with- 
out apparent effort. Speaking as 
one who knew and lived in her 
New York, within a stone’s throw 
of the section she describes, I can 
pay tribute to the beauty of a 
really lovely picture of an earlier 
day. 

But for me the main interest in 
the book is Mrs. Woodward’s 
gentle, idealistic and wholly de- 
lightful father. He was a German- 
Jewish cigarmaker, a staunch trade 
unionist and a devoted Socialist. 
Old time Socialists knew many 
such—Morris Braun was one of 
them, as was Isidore Phillips, al- 
though he was a watchmaker, not 
a cigarmaker. Fine idealists, men 
who lived their Socialism. 

Mrs. Woodward's father learned 
his Socialism in Germany, and his 
idols were Bebel and Lassalle. In 
America he became an active mem- 
ber of the party and did a good 
job in the famous Henry, George 
campaign of 1886; but his wife, 


| active Socialist work, and he 








who was pious, orthodox, and 





oetmege gs owas. « 


A Fine Socialist Type 


wholly out of sympathy with her 
husband’s ideals, made him quit his 
10k 
refuge in racetrack gambling! But 
to the end of his life he lived. for 
Socialism, and it was’ from him 
that Mrs. Woodward learried her 
ideals; as a young woman ghe 
strayed from Socialism, but: She 
came back and she is today .aghin 
a Socialist. ome ia 
The book gives a fine, vivid pic- 
ture of a noble type. It filly ‘te- 
pays reading, especially by thtse 
who know nothing of the ‘ Batk- 
ground and the past of our “moVe- 
ment. t 


W.-M: F: 


Oneal at New Leader Night 


In Allentown, Nov. 19 

LLENTOWN, Pa.—New Leader 

night in Allentown! A big 
mass meeting has been arranged 
by Local Allentown of the Social- 
ist Party for Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 19, in the American Fed- 
eration of Silk Workers’ Hall, 25 
No. Sixth St. (Lyric Building), 
with James Oneal, editor of The 
New Leader, as the speaker. 

The local comrades are prepar- 
ing to get out a big crowd for the 
mass meeting im a Pennsylvania 
city that has a live local party or- 
ganization. A drive will also be 
made for new subscribers to The 





New Leader as well as for the 
party. 
Other live party organizations 


in Pennsylvania and nearby states 
may also have a good Socialist 
speaker in the coming months .by 
arranging with The New Leader 
for such meetings. 


“Ours is a problem, not of shat- 


wealth that we now have, but of 


ability is that his mind wavers be- . 


vital interests or the nornial 


tribution of wealth as now. pto-. 
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